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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHATEVER misfortunes and miseries the New Year may 
have in store for mankind, few will be found to regret the 
old year or to part with it with any feeling 
save relief. 1920 was a period of reaction 
and disillusionment in almost every department of human 
affairs. The not unnatural elation that followed the Armis- 
tice carried many persons and even some peoples through 
1919, and to some extent concealed from them the por- 
_. tentous effects of the Great War, of which the past year 
brought a keener realization, and with it bitter disappoint- 
ment at the appalling ineptitude, not to say calculated 
perverseness, that had failed to harvest for the victors 
the legitimate fruits of their protracted sacrifices and 
sufferings. Just as the aggressor fought for dominion, and 
if victorious would have militarized Europe from Petrograd 
to Lisbon, from Stockholm to Constantinople, so the Allies 
fought for security, which at more than one moment they 
seemed to be within an ace of losing. They ultimately 
won on their naval, mercantile and military merits, thanks 
to superior leading in the field, better organization, greater 
resource, finer fighting qualities, more steadfast and intelli- 
gent endurance on the Home Frent. Had “the Allied 
and Associated Powers” lost, they would have had no 
option but to submit to “a German Peace.” What this 
means may be gathered from the elaborate provisions of 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and the Treaty of Bukarest, 
bearing in mind that the dictators of the latter Treaty 
contemptuously informed the helpless Rumanian negotiators, 
who complained of its harshness, that its provisions were 
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mild compared with those that would be ultimately imposed 
on the Western Powers in the Kaiser’s hour of victory. When 
Germany wins she bleeds and cripples her victim. Should 
the latter show signs of recovery, as did France after 1870, 
Germans curse their own “leniency.” Had Germany suc- 
ceeded in getting Britain down at any time between 
1914 and 1918 we should have been skinned alive. Our 
womenfolk would have had nothing but their eyes where- 
with to weep. Against such an enemy the Allies, having 
escaped catastrophe, could be content with nothing less 
than security against any recurrence of the Frightful Adven- 
ture. There would have been little difficulty in getting it, as 
the Fatherland was in a state of complete moral and military 
collapse and in the mood of unconditional surrender. It 
would not have been necessary to make an economic slave 
of Germany, such as Brest-Litovsk would have made of 
Russia, nor to convert her into ‘a convict settlement ’’— 
which was the Allied Diplomats’ interpretation of the Treaty 
of Bukarest. All that was necessary was the enforcement 
of certain elementary precautions and guarantees that 
would have relieved Europe of the pan-Prussian night- 
mare, and haye thus opened the door to a stable and 
enduring peace. 


As the world now knows to its bitter cost, the will to 
discharge this plain duty to afflicted humanity was lacking 

in the governing group of super-Statesmen 
Me alomaniacs “2° Unhappily held our fate in their hands 

on the signature of the Armistice. The 
only realist among them was the veteran national leader 
of France—who had brought the Entente from the Slough 
of Despond. But from the outset of the peace discussion 
he found himself hopelessly outnumbered and outvoted 
by overseas orators who understood neither the ABC 
nor the XYZ—nor, indeed, anything in between—of the 
relatively simple problem that confronted them, viz. to 
make a peace rendering any recurrence of the Great War 
humanly speaking impossible. This could only be done 
by immobilizing Kultur and fully compensating Civilization 
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for the stupendous expense to which it had been put. 
This, however, proved too paltry a task for megalomaniacs. 
The orators preferred to pursue such phantoms as the 
League of Nations, on the pretext that the duty of disabling 
Prussianized Germany and saving mankind from further 
German aggression was merged in the infinitely greater and 
nobler work of establishing the Millennium and abolishing 
all wars. The whole was greater than a part, etc. Such 
was the conception of the American President, who, thanks 
to the weakness and vacillation of the British Prime Minister 
—and certain crypto-pro-German colleagues—was allowed 
to dominate the Peace Conference and ruin a treaty made 
fatal to more than one Ally, and that was afterwards flung 
in the face of its chief author by his own Senate, whose 
action obtained the enthusiastic endorsement of the American 
people when last November they were afforded an oppor- 
tunity of manifesting themselves on such matters as the 
League of Nations. This had only been accepted by the 
Allies in deference to the exhortations, not to say menaces, 
of the Associate Power—the voice of whose President was 
necessarily the only voice that could be regarded as the 
voice of America in international affairs. Are the American 
people the only Democracy who have no responsibility for 
anything that may be done in their name by the elected 
head of their State? So it would seem. When we read 
of the melancholy pantomime lately performed at Geneva 
we dimly appreciate the measureless harm that President 
Wilson was allowed to inflict on the Old World with his 
Fourteen Points, not one of which was binding on the 
United States. Having saddled Europe with this colossal 
incubus and made escape from war hopeless, America, we 
are told, is now free to go off and make her own terms 
with Germany. This was not the common and accepted 
meaning of the resounding promise of her President to 
“make the world safe for Democracy ’’—the ideal that was 
alleged to have brought the Great Republic into the War. 


Can we wonder at the universal slump following the 
discovery that after ‘‘the Allied and Associated Powers” 
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had won the war these Political Megalomaniacs forth- 
with proceeded to lose the peace? As we learn from 
The Slump Mr. Baruch’s instructive and depressing book 

—discussed in the last article in this number 
—the Statesmen were so eager to fritter away the glorious 
achievements of the sailors and soldiers in reducing the 
Great German General Staff and the “ invincible’? German 
Army to submission, that they- saddled the Armistice with 
conditions that had no connection whatsoever with an 
exclusively military and naval affair. President Wilson, 
as we can all now see, should have been ‘‘ warned off the 
course”? until Marshal Hindenburg had surrendered his 
sword to Marshal Foch and the victorious armies had made 
their triumphal march into Berlin, in order to demonstrate 
to a nation of bullies that there were better men than 
themselves. But the White House and Downing Street 
were so solicitous to spare the “‘ spiritual home” of more 
than one of their number any avoidable humiliation that 
everything was done to minimize the Allied victory, and 
but for the insistence of France not even the bridgeheads 
of the Rhine would have been occupied. The British 
public, as usual, were kept completely in the dark concerning — 
all these manoeuvres, as they invariably are upon matters 
of moment. Indeed, the truth has leaked out so gradually 
that so far the country only knows that it was ‘ sold” 
by the Coalition without realizing when, where or where- 
fore. Just as the Armistice was taken out of the hands 
of those whose proper province it was and made a semi- 
political instrument, so the making of the subsequent 
Treaty of Versailles was removed from the hands of 
Professional Diplomats and monopolized by Amateurs. 
On the pretext that Democracy would only tolerate ‘“‘ open 
covenants openly arrived at,” the super-Statesmen ‘‘ went 
to ground ”’ for several weeks, emerging with the document 
that was only applauded by their own sycophants, and 
for which to-day hardly anyone has a good word to say. 
It rested on two false and perilous principles: (1) to leave 
Prussianized Germany substantially intact ; (2) to Balkan- 
ize as many other countries as possible. Hence the pre- 
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vailing slump and general depression, unrest and disquietude. 
Hence the certainty of future wars. 


THE two outstanding questions of the near future, neither 
of which can be indefinitely shirked, however anxious our 
: mugwumps and wobblers may be to do so, 

i are, in the first place, the capital question 
of British naval policy, and, secondly, the 

renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Both demand 
dispassionate, cool and critical consideration from the 
standpoint of British interests, which will be found in the 
long run to coincide with the interests of peace-loving and 
civilized communities, who to-day realize more than ever 
before that when Great Britain is strong the world has a 
fair prospect of tranquillity, but that when we are weak the 
powers of prey go on the warpath. As regards Anglo- 
Japanese co-operation, of which the National Review was 
almost the earliest advocate in this country, we have no 
means of knowing the disposition on the other side, i.e. 
whether the Mikado’s Government is favourable to a con- 
tinuation of our Alliance. It has obviously been to the 
advantage of Japan during the fateful years in which she 
has blossomed from a secondary to a Great Power to enjoy 
the moral and material support of Great Britain and British 
Sea-power, which have warned off all intruders who might 
have challenged Japan’s position in the Far East. But 
conceivably our Ally now feels able to stand alone, and there 
is an insular chauvinistic party in Japan which detests the 
West and resents any Western Alliance as being prejudicial 
to the more ambitious projects of the pan-Japanese. But so 
far, however noisy and aggressive these local hotheads, 
and however unreliable in commercial dealings, the control 
of Japanese foreign policy has remained in the hands of the 
sagacious Emperor and the Elder Statesmen. Their attitude 
will decide their country’s attitude towards the Alliance. 


WE cannot close our eyes to the fact that the Alliance has 
active and formidable foes—not all Japanese—who hope 
either to prevent its renewal or to emasculate it to the 
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point of nullity. Its British opponents affirm that it 
has been infinitely more advantageous to Japan than to 

this country, because, being on the ground, the 
aaa Japanese have known how to exploit it for their 

own purposes, and under its egis have been 
able, during the last five years of European preoccupation, 
to establish, in addition to political ascendancy in the Far 
East, a commercial supremacy, largely at the expense of 
British trade. The British in the Far East complain of 
the methods that have been adopted, and are said, on the 
whole, to be hostile to the Alliance, which may be natural 
without being necessarily wise. We can readily believe 
that British statesmanship, which knows little of trade and 
barely recognizes its existence, may have been excessively 
accommodating and squeezeable, especially during the Great 
War; but that is no reflection on the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, nor is it any argument for its abrogation. Neither 
is it an aspersion on Japanese statesmen, but only on our own, 
though even if we had had a Clemenceau he would not have 
found it easy to take a strong line in the Far East while we 
were at death-grips with Germany. It is the duty of 
Downing Street to extract the maximum advantage for this 
country out of every international arrangement, and any 
supineness in the Far East can and should be remedied 
without sacrificing an Alliance which has been of conspicuous 
political value to Great Britain from the day of its inception 
during the South African War until the Great War found 
Japan on the side of civilization, instead of a partisan of 
Kultur, to which our “ anti-Japanese”’ would inevitably 
have driven her had they had their way. Japan was bound 
to have a European Ally. It was simply a question whether 
it was England or some enemy of England. She preferred 
us, and Lord Lansdowne was wise enough to take occasion 
by the hand. That Japan did not play a larger part in 
the war with Germany was no fault of hers, being exclu- 
sively attributable to shortsighted European jealousy and 
unworthy American apprehensions, for which both will 
ultimately pay more dearly than Japan. 
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Ir is suggested in some quarters that Great Britain should 
renounce her Alliance with Japan in order to please the 

United States, and in the hope of depriving 
za — the Anglophobe Hearst Press of a club with 

which to belabour us. Were our enemies 
across the Atlantic deprived of this particular club, they 
would forthwith find half a dozen others, for the simple 
reason that they are infinitely more numerous than are 
our friends in the States, which explains why the flaming 
Yellow Press, which lives exclusively on “ stunts,’ pursues 
this country with such malignant fidelity. Its principal 
proprietor, Mr. William Randolph Hearst, when challenged 
upon his monomania, is reported as saying, “‘Show me 
something that would pay me better than cursing England 
and I will take it up.’ Such being the mentality of the 
American masses, we regard the proposal to discard the 
Japanese Alliance in order to please Washington politicians 
as on a par with the many other equally fatuous suggestions 
prompted by the same motive. When we find an American 
Government anxious to meet us half-way, we shall be fully 
prepared to reciprocate. Hitherto we have run after U.S.A., 
with the results that stare us in the face. Our abject 
attitude towards Washington exasperates the vast majority 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen, because there is nothing 
to show for it but insults and abuse. Any proposition, 
whether in the shape of Arbitration Treaties or the League 
of Nations, involving any degree of Anglo-American co- 
operation is for that very reason taboo in Congress. In 
this wicked world we must look out for ourselves like other 
people, and as the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was among the 
few prescient measures of latter-day British statesmanship, 
it should be renewed if the Japanese be agreeable, though 
it may possibly need some amendment and undoubtedly 
demands more resourcefulness and resolution in Downing 
Street. So far from promoting Anglo-American friction, 
it should have a precisely opposite effect : indeed, were the 
great mass of Americans less hide-bound, less provincial, 
less Hearst-ridden, the Washington Government would be 
anxious to join the Alliance and become joint guarantors 
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of the peace of the Far East, in which U.S.A. has no small 
stake. 


BRITISH naval policy, it need hardly be said, is intimately 
connected with any existing or contemplated Alliance. 

: It is not our “ beautiful eyes” so much as 
Naval Policy our pattle fleet that makes our support 
sought after and valuable in this age of strenuous 
international competition. No nation could or would 
give a “thank you” for the Alliance of the British 
Empire minus British Sea-power. This is obvious, though 
it cuts at the root of the illusions on which the Geneva Duma 
is founded. Our present naval problem is admittedly more 
complicated than it was, owing to our sensational success 
in securing the bloodless surrender of the second navy in 
the world. This leaves us without any adjoining danger, 
an immunity that encourages blind leaders of the blind to 
talk even greater nonsense than they did before the war. 
The very men and journals that used to demand the reduction 
of the British fleet, because the German Navy was “a bogy 
invented by scaremongers,” have recently turned round to 
declare that the aforesaid bogy was the only appreciable 
danger, and that its disappearance deprives British Sea-power 
of any cause for existence. Would it be wise, would it 
be even sane, to heed those who, by their own confession, 
stand convicted of a colossal blunder concerning Germany, 
whose harmlessness was their constant pre-war topic ? 
The British Empire owes its existence to sea-power and to 
nothing else. It should be unnecessary to say this to-day. 
We live by sea-power and should die without it. Indeed, 
we could perish from no other cause save internal decay. 
If the British Empire be worth preserving, the British 
fleet must be maintained cotéle que cotte, whether it be 
convenient or otherwise, costly or cheap. That is the 
ABC and the XYZ of our problem, though to state it 
is not to solve it. To say that we cannot afford to pay the 
price of our life is to beg the whole question ; no huuseholder 
would drop his fire insurance premium because hi: rates 


and taxes are double and treble what they were. The only. 
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open question among serious people is as to the character 
and composition of our post-war Navy. Are there valid 
reasons for supposing that we can dispense with an expensive 
fleet because a cheap fleet would be safer? In other words, 
have battleships been superseded by submarines and 
aeroplanes ? This is the whole question, which experts 
alone can decide, though there may be some doubt as to 
who is and who is not “an expert,” which does not depend 
on his having the ear of the Press. 


As a matter of fact, the Naval problem has been already 
decided by the sternest of all tests, namely, War, and, 
CLD inconvenient as may be the verdict for a 

° nation staggering under such a load of debt 
as ours, we cannot afford to ignore it. There is no objec- 
tion to the Government making assurance doubly sure 
by holding further inquiry upon “the place and usefulness 
of capital ships,” though the relegation of this question 
to the Committee of Imperial Defence can only provoke 
a smile, as this delusive designation :s one of the Cabinet’s 
numerous aliases. This Committee of Imperial Defence 
consists of the Prime Minister of the day and whoever he 
may choose to summon. Being politicians, Prime Ministers 
invariably pack the C.I.D. with other politicians, with a 
sprinkling of “experts” in the background as “ eyewash.” 
The latter are intended to be seen and not heard, as we 
learnt from Lord Cromer’s historic report on the Dardanelles 
Expedition, which contained an inside view of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence that convinced all serious 
students of public affairs that the principal service it could 
render the country was to disappear. At its sittings the 
professional talkers “take the floor” and keep it. It is 
with the utmost difficulty that sailors or soldiers get in 
their oar, and when they do, their views, though presumably 
practical because at any rate founded on knowledge and 
experience, are not always expertly expressed—exposition 
not being their métier. They are readily picked to pieces 
and their authors confuted and confused by trained parlia- 
mentary debaters and dialecticians, who, though entirely 
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ignorant of every problem of war, excel in controversy. 
There could be no more unsatisfactory tribunal than the 
C.I.D. for its present purpose. Happily there is no blazing 
hurry, as we can afford to waste more time just now than 
at any recent period of our history. 


NEEDLESS to say, as economists we should be all for a 
cheap Navy were it “thinkable,”’ and should joyfully 
follow the underwater-overhead cranks if 


—" they could give convincing evidence of the 
faith that is in them. But despite the 


backing they receive from those with whom the disarming 
of England is a congenital passion, and from sensationalists 
who applaud anything new because it is new, our air maniacs 
and submarinists have so far made out so poor a case that 
the British Admiralty—which is no collection of theorists 
but a body of practical men with four years’ experience 
of modern naval warfare—is constrained to ask the Govern- 
ment to assent to a new programme of battleships. How 
could they do otherwise, in view of the prodigious activities 
of other Powers, especially the author of the League of 
Nations, followed at a respectful distance by Japan? Not 
a few Americans deem the present a golden opportunity 
for the United States to secure Neptune’s Trident almost 
without effort, as it is incomparably richer than any other 
nation and Europe is depleted by the great and sustained 
effort of 1914 to 1918. We need not excite ourselves on 
this score. We have long thought that the Americans 
failed to appreciate their responsibilities in maintaining 
the freedom of the seas and left Great Britain an undue 
proportion of “the donkey work” thereon. If they are 
now at last prepared to play up, so much the better from 
every point of view, especially the British point of view, 
though one never knows when these stupendous “ Washing: 
ton programmmes”’ are bluff and when they are real. At 
any rate the British Admiralty cannot be accused, either 
by our ‘‘ Cocoa Press” or by the Hearst Press, of “ chal- 
lenging the Americans” or of “starting a feverish compe- 
tition in armaments.” There is nothing feverish on this 
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side. It is the professional Pacifist, Mr. Josephus Daniels 
(Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson administration), who 
is spreading himself out on this topic and vociferously 
proclaiming his ambition to build more ships than have 
ever been built before in the history of mankind, and 
generally of “‘ licking creation.”” Whether this be “ politics ” 
or business we cannot say. His declarations are com- 
monly coupled with a reminder directed to the address 
of the victorious Republican Party, “‘ This is what comes 
of rejecting the League of Nations,” and ‘‘ If the Americans 
won't have the Wilsonian Covenant, they must have a 
navy that can swallow all other navies,” variants of that 
familiar saying, “ll larn you to be a toad!” Mr. Baker, 
the American Secretary for War, is following suit with a 
grandiose military policy. 


It is not very logical or even intelligible, but we are told 
that it “ goes,” and that the incoming Republicans regard 
. Mr. Daniels’s megalomania more favourably 
—? and than any other item in the Wilsonian pro- 
gramme, that the President-Elect is al! out 

for a mammoth fleet, “command of the sea,” etc. We 
can only wait and see. If American politicians would con- 
sent to talk a little less of their vast projects and do a little 
more, the world would be appreciably more comfortable. 
We all realize that U.S.A. can afford the luxury of “ bloated ”’ 
armaments. Why not make them and have done with it ? 
British responsibilities are different. At the moment we 
have a considerable modern fleet and no immediate danger. 
We also possess the most tried and tested seamen of all 
tanks to be found anywhere in the world. Our islanders 
have demonstrated afresh their genius for “the sea 
affair.” That is the main thing—the extraordinary adapta- 
bility and tenacity of the average Briton when the emer- 
gency arises. “Intelligent anticipation,’ on the other 
hand, is farther to seek. To-day we are not rich in naval 
materiel, as may be gathered from the notorious fact that 
we have not one post-Jutland battleship, either built or 
building. Of the four battleships under construction at 
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the time of the Armistice three were scrapped, only the 
Hood being completed. This economy was probably wise, 
as none of these ships would have been up to the latest 
post-Jutland type, which is ‘‘ the last thing,” and that on 
which the leading foreign naval Powers are concentrating, 
It is at this point that the anti-battleship crusader inter- 
venes, but he is usually too cocksure to be convincing. The 
late Lord Fisher, who enjoyed greater prestige with the 
Press than with the Navy, pronounced against battleships, 
but he seemed in his old age to be somewhat disgruntled 
and to be unduly anxious to knife everything and everybody 
connected with an Admiralty that no longer bowed down 
before him. 


Sir Percy Scotr and one or two other enthusiasts like- 
wise veto battleships, but had we taken their pre-war 

advice we should have lost the war, as there 
a, would have been no Grand Fleet, and during 

eet 

many critical months and years the Grand 
Fleet stood between Britain and the abyss. Neither sub- 
marines nor destroyers could have saved us. When we 
are told that battleships are helpless against submersible 
vessels and that harbours would have to be roofed to pro- 
tect fleets against aerial attack, we can only answer that 
though on paper these things should happen, they did not 


happen in the war. No modern warship was sunk by @ 


torpedo, and while the submarine campaign endangered 
our mercantile marine it was futile against fleets. The 
submarine effected nothing at Jutland, and by the end of 
the war its toll of merchant vessels had substantially 
declined. Again, aerial attacks upon fleets were ludicrously 
impotent. Such elementary facts explain the overwhelming 
preponderance of expert opinion in regarding the battleship 
as the keystone of naval power. Not only the British 
Admiralty, but so far as we are aware all foreign Admiralties 
are of the same mind, to say nothing of independent 
thinkers such as Captain Alfred Dewar, who is a progressive 
and capable naval officer as weil as a well-read student 
of naval strategy. Under the British Constitution it is 
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admittedly for the Executive Government, i.e. the Cabinet, 
having the confidence of Parliament, to declare whether 
Great Britain shall or shall not have a Navy. This is not 
the province of the Admiralty any more than it is the busi- 
ness of the Government, after deciding that we shall have 
a Navy, to dictate to the Admiralty of what ships it shall 
consist. Again, it is the business of the Government to 
fix the sum we can afford to spend on the Navy, but not 
how that money is to be allotted as between different types 
of ships. This is exclusively a question for the experts, alias 
the Admiralty. We trust that Admiral Beatty and his 
capable colleagues will refuse to be humbugged by the 
politicians, who encroach whenever they can and confuse 
the Sea Lords by mixing up politics, finance and strategy. 


Ar one moment optimists fondly imagined that all armament 
questions would be disposed of by the newborn League of 

Nations. Indeed, this was the argument with 
—< which it was sought to silence sceptics in 
those happy days when serious persons seri- 
ously supposed that the Allied victory in ‘“‘ the war to end 
all war” had finally disbanded all navies and armies and 
that henceforward civilized communities would be quit of 
such burdens. In “the campaign of education’ con- 
ducted on behalf of the League at our various Universities 
and other unsophisticated centres, it was invariably assumed 
by the apostles that all opponents must like wars for their 
own sake and dislike the League because it would abolish 
war by abolishing armaments. Disarmament was the stock- 
in-trade of League propagandists and the acknowledged 
“acid” test of the League’s usefulness. We confess to 
having been among the sceptics, but small as was our faith 
in the League, and little as we expected of it, we never fore- 
saw that it would throw up the sponge at the first time of 
asking. Amid a tremendous flourish of trumpets and a 
prodigious Press boom, the first Assembly of the League of 
Nations recently opened at Geneva, attended by repre- 
sentatives of forty-odd nations. There was never such a 
Political picnic. After several weeks of rhetoric and corre- 
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sponding Committee activity, this great Duma at last 
gingerly approached the question of armaments, compared 
with which everything else is more or less “ gas.” And 
what happened? As the reader may regard us as prejudiced, 
we will take the statement of The T'imes, which has through- 
out taken the League very seriously and supported it through 
thick and thin. In a leading article on ‘“‘ The League and 
its Work’ (December 16, 1920) occurs this stupefying 
sentence: ‘‘The armaments question proved so difficult 
that no decision was come to upon it. The Sub-Committee 
themselves gave up the project of reduction; but they 
thought limitation comparatively easy. But on limitation 
itself the Assembly could get no further than a ve@u, and 
France with six other States voted against even the veu.” 
According to The Times, this only proposed ‘ 'To recommend 
the Council to submit to the Governments a proposal that 
the total military, naval and air expenditure for the next 
financial year shall not be exceeded in the Budgets for the 
first two financial years next following, and that the Govern- 
ments shall give an undertaking, subject to certain reserva: 
tions, to that effect.” If this tentative and_ hesitating 
proposal is all the League can stomach in the first flush of its 
youthful ardour, what prospect does it hold out of doing 
any of the things on the strength of which the Covenant was 
allowed to ruin the Peace Treaty? It looks to us as though 
another Duma were not only dead but damned. 


Tue Allies were cbviously taken completely unawares by 
the sensational debacle of the Venizelos Government— 

A with which perished the Greek cause—at 
Catan the last General Election. The disaster 
opened the door to several perilous possibilities. It was 
emphatically a case for prompt and decisive action, but 
unfortunately the irreconcilable differences between London, 
Paris and Rome made speed impossible, and the attitude 
that was ultimately adopted savoured tco much of com: 
promise to control the situation. Italy had long been 
jealous of Venizelos’s prestige in Western Europe, with its 
resultant expansion of Greece against Italian wishes. Frane 
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profoundly distrusted Constantine and everybody connected 
with him, and would gladly have “scrapped the lot,” 
while drastically revising the Treaty of Sévres in favour of 
Turkey and perhaps opening up relations with Mustapha 
Kemal, the Turkish Nationalist Leader, upon whom Greece 
was waging war. The British Government in its present 
“Whig mood,” though mistrusting the ex-King, was appar- 
antly prepared to swallow another of his sons, even the 
Crown Prince, who is believed to be as pro-German as his 
parents. But our Government could not resign itself to 
any tenderer treatment of the Turk, presumably from the 
fear of arousing “the Nonconformist conscience” or pro- 
voking the League of Nations in some shape or form. The 
Conference held in Downing Street on December 2nd, 
embracing such divergent elements as the British Prime 
Minister, the French Prime Minister and the Italian Foreign 
Minister, could under such circumstances only produce 
a policy which conveyed the impression to the world gener- . 
ally, and Greeks in particular, that the Allies did not know 
what they wanted or mean what they said. It is either one 
thing or the other. It is hopeless to wobble about among 
conflicting points of view at such a crisis. The Triumvirate 
disclaimed any idea of interfering with Grecian internal 
affairs, “‘ but they feel bound,” so the warning addressed 
to Greece from Downing Street continued, “to declare 
publicly that the restoration to the throne of Greece of a 
King whose disloyal attitude and conduct towards the Allies 
caused them great embarrassment and loss can only be 
regarded by them as a ratification by Greece of his hostile 
acts.” Therefore “his return to Athens would create a 
new and unfavourable situation ” in the relations of Greece 
and the Allies, who would hold themselves “free” to act 
as they thought best. After reading this statement to the 
House of Commons, Mr. Bonar Law hastened to add that 
the Allies would not resort to ‘hostile action in the sense 
of force.” Subsequently the British Minister at Athens 
announced the withholding of the unexpended balance of 
the British loan of £10,000,000, while a French loan of a 
similar amount was cancelled. Meanwhile King Constan- 
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tine, a consummate bluffer, declared that this was all bluff, 
and so the Greeks evidently imagined, as their comic plebis- 
cite—unless the figures are invented, which would be fully 
in accordance with the traditions of the Greek politicians 
now in power—resulted in an overwhelming majority in 
favour of the recall of the ex-Kaiser’s brother-in-law, who, - 
at the moment of writing, exhibits every intention of accept- 
ing this “mandate.” When will Wilhelm II return to 
Potsdam ? 


It would be amazing, if anything nowadays could amaze, 
that any Englishman, whether diplomat or official, still 

‘ more soldier or sailor, should espouse the 
cause of such “‘snakes in the grass” as 
King Gustav of Sweden or King Constantine of Greece, 
These monarchs, during the war—when the very existence 
of this country as of every other civilized nation was at 
stake—became secret and menacing enemies of the Entente, 
which only their lack of courage prevented them from openly 
attacking. To add insult to injury—because despite him 
Great Britain emerged as a victor—King Constantine would 
explain away his hostility by a veritable campaign of men- 
dacity abroad, in the hope of convincing us that black is 
white. And such is the glamour of Royalty over certain 


weaklings that he is able to induce Englishmen to help him. 


in throwing dust in the eyes of their compatriots and in 
promoting his vendetta against the great-hearted Venizelos, 
whose single fault—and that was his misfortune—was that 
he was too big a man for the service of a small-souled com- 
munity. At least let us not disgrace curselves by turning 
on the statesman who was the very bulwark of the Allied 
cause in the Near East throughout the darkest days of the 
war, who never wavered in his belief that right would 
ultimately triumph over might, and who did all that a mortal 
man could do to help us at immense personal risk to himself. 
His life was frequently attempted by Royalist agents. Those 
are among the meanest of mankind who, to curry favour 
with the unconscionable “Tino,” are ready to asperse 
one of the few great Statesmen whom the European crisis 
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threw up. But for Venizelos, King Constantine would 
inevitably have carried Greece into the Kaiser’s camp, and 
nothing could then have prevented a catastrophe to the 
Allied Salcnica Army, whose position was anyhow precarious 
owing to the submarine campaign of the Greek King’s 
brother-in-law, which, in all probability, the Court of Athens 
supplied with “useful information.” Such action would 


have been consonant with the surrender of Fort Roupel to 


the Bulgarians, with Constantine’s and his spouse’s shame- 
less telegrams to Wilhelm II, and the attack on the Allied 
marines at Athens, which the French have rightly never 
forgiven, resulting as it did in the loss of many precious lives 
and instigated as it undoubtedly was by the Sovereign or 
his tools. We may next be told that Tino’s Queen—the 
Kaiser’s sister—also adored England when she was: black- 
guarding the Allies to Germany. Some super-snobs were 
wont to say as much of her Imperial brother in the old 
days, when to please him they were busy fooling us to 
“Trust the Kaiser.” 


Tue Prince of Wales, who may without flattery be 
said to touch nothing that he does not adorn, has had a 
fresh triumph in a new sphere. Speaking 
of Wales ~ comes with difficulty to most Englishmen, 

with whom it is an acquired rather than a 
born art, laboriously developed at the expense cf long- 
suffering audiences, who have much to put up with. One 
realizes how difficult it is when hearing clever and cultivated 
men floundering about at public banquets, not excluding 
Press banquets, of which there has lately been a surfeit. 
Somehow the Prince of Wales has mastered the art without 
ever boring an audience. Old Parliamentary Hands, who 
are hypercritical of any “ outsider,” however distinguished, 
who poaches on their preserves, were delighted both with 
the manner and the matter in which the Heir Apparent 
acquitted himself at the Guildhall on December 7th, when 
he received an address of welcome from the Corporation 
on his return from his last Imperial tour and was entertained 
at luncheon. It was his third ceremonial visit to the City 
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of London, where but a year and a half ago he was received 
as a freeman and modestly related how, by mixing with 
men during four years of war, he had found his own manhood. 
Six months later he paid his second visit to the City, after 
his memorable tour across the Atlantic had revealed his 
personality, and, in an impressive speech, he demonstrated 
that he had learnt things that some statesmen take years 
to learn, while others never learn them. On this third 
visit he made another speech in every way worthy of 
a great occasion and of the expert audience which listened 
and applauded. The cold print conveys but a faint im- 
pression of its effect, which was enhanced by the charm 
of an irresistible personality and a delivery that many 
professional orators might envy. As there is a widespread 
belief that Royal speeches are usually composed by others, 
it cannot be too emphatically stated that the Prince, like 
his father before him, has steadily declined to repeat other 
people’s ideas or their phrases. His speeches are his own— 
no one else could make them, just as no one else could 
deliver them. 


NEEDLEss to say, the Prince received a tremendous popular 
ovation on his drive to and from the City, which afforded 
In the City him an opportunity of comparing _ British 

with Colonial enthusiasm. When he reached 
the Guildhall, the Recorder read the Corporation’s address 
of welcome. In a graceful reply, the Heir Apparent referred 
to London as “an ancient city, but it is not old in spirit 
or in power. Distant travel gives me an ever-increasing 
appreciation of ifs influence and charm, and I find that I 
lave it better and better every time I come back. How, 
indeed, could I do otherwise, when it welcomes me with so 
much kindness and makes so warm an appeal to my 
affectionate gratitude ?”’ The company, numbering nearly 
one thousand, then proceeded to the Guildhall, where, 
after lunch, the Lord Mayor toasted ‘‘ The King,” “ The 
Queen, Queen Alexandra and the other members of the 
Royal Family.” To the Prime Minister, who had managed 
for once to tear himself away from politics, was entrusted 
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the toast of the day, ‘‘ His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales.” Mr. Lloyd Gecorge’s performance makes one regret 
that he devotes so much of his existence to sterile con- 
troversy—it was a charming and obviously genuine tribute. 
It was, he pointed out, “‘ the most difficult thing in the world 
to repeat a tYiumph. The Prince of Wales has succeeded 
in doing so.” Upon this he must be congratulated, we 
must be congratulated, and likewise the Empire. It had 
become a commonplace among us, though it was neverthe- 
less true, to describe these Imperial tours as ‘landmarks 
in the history of the Empire.” The British Empire was 
“mighty, powerful, but loosely knit, no dominion but 
Dominions, no centre from which dominion is exercised, 
from which you control and from which you direct, but a 
combination in partnership of free nations controlling 
themselves, free to choose their own path, free to choose 
their own populations, free to make their own history.” 
Such a combination was either ‘“‘ the strongest in the world 
or the weakest in the world, according to what you make of 
it.” It was the strongest with attachment and good will, 
“for you have the Imperial patriotism which comes from 
pride in the greatest Empire in the world, a great race, 
great traditions, and, in addition to that, you have a driving 
power which comes from the attachment of the people 
to the land they have reclaimed themselves from the 
wilderness.”” Such an Empire “at its best’? commanded 
“the double-powered patriotism which is formidable in 
action ; but it can be the weakest in the world if there is 
no good will and if attachment cools. Therefere, everything 
depends upon the event, the force that strengthens the 
invisible bonds of attachment to the Empirt.” 


As the Prime Minister observed, the great service rendered 
by the Prince of Wales to the British Empire “‘ has consisted 
: in the fact that he has strengthened those 

invisible ties that keep us together.” For- 
tunate were the countries that produced 

“the man for the emergency. The Prince of Wales 
is such a man, He was exactly adapted to the great task 
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which was beyond all needed at that moment. He had 
personality and position. He was the heir to the most 
ancient Throne in Europe and one of the most renowned 
in the world.” The speaker would say no word about 
countries possessing Republican institutions— “‘ each country 
gets the Government that it seeks for its own needs, but 
I have absolutely no doubt what the need of the British 
Empire is. Nothing but a Constitutional Monarchy would 
have suited the requirements of the British Empire. No 
President could have done what the King has achieved for 
the Empire, and no President’s son would have been in the 
position to accomplish what has been done by the heir to 
the Throne.” He had the position, and the personality 
which enabled him to feel just as much at home “in the 
remotest city of the Empire as in this great city, of which 
he spoke in such terms of affection a few minutes ago, the 
city in which he has lived his life.’ He was just as much 
at home in the cities of Canada, of Australia and of New 
Zealand, and equally so in the wilderness, “and with an 
Empire such as ours that is no mean accomplishment, for 
the future of this Empire may well lie hidden in the vast 


wilderness of those great regions.”’ In the wilderness as _ 


in the cities, ‘‘ he won the hearts of all.” 


THE Prince could not but be touched by this eloquent and 


admirable eulogy, and expressed his warm acknowledgments, 

congratulating Mr. Lloyd George, in turn, on 

_ A Perfect the fact that that day was his fourth birthday 
Performance 


as Prime Minister, and recalling that ‘he 
was my Welsh tutor when I made my maiden speech at 
Carnarvon,” in 1911. The speaker expressed his delight 
““at the prospect of an uninterrupted twelve months in 
the Old Country—a treat that I have not had for six years.” 
He then embarked on a graphic and comprehensive review 
of his travels from the moment he left Portsmouth in the 
Renown, on March 16th, making his first call at Barbados. 
With unstudied ease and perfect self-command he took 
his audience briefly over the ground he had covered, making 
sympathetic, because sincere, references to all the chief 
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places he had visited, and incidentally making everybody 
understand why his tours are unique. His spirits are 
unflagging, his sense of enjoyment unquenchable, and his 
interest in everything he sees and everyone he meets 
inexhaustible. It was a wonderful bird’s-eye view, and 
although perfect in perspective and packed with informa- 
tion, there was not a dull sentence in this historic retrospect, 
while many passages were lit up with those human touches 
that make the speaker what he is. At the conclusion of 


“my narrative,” he dwelt on two features that had 


particularly struck him and which were very near his heart. 
The first was the children: ‘‘ Both in Australia and New 
Zealand I was particularly struck by the appearance and 
bearing of the schoolchildren, and with the splendid way 
in which the Governments are carrying on their education. 
I can truly say of their systems that they instil discipline 
and patriotism into their youth without militarism. J am 
sure you would all have enjoyed as much as I did the many 
thousands of gatherings that those schoolchildren organized 
for me everywhere, and I did not see one single child who 


{ did not reflect in its healthy, happy little face that spirit 


of well-being which is the pride of both those Dominions.” 


THE Prince felt convinced that his audience knew him well 
enough to guess “‘the second feature which I have so enor- 
mously at heart,” i.e. “the Australians and 
New Zealanders who fought and won in the 
Great War. I felt I was a comrade of the Diggers when I 
first met them in Egypt and in France, and I do not think 
Ineed explain to you what Diggers are. I had not landed 
one moment before I was hailed as ‘ Digger,’ and by the time 
I sailed from Sydney I hardly knew how to answer to any 
other name.” This was “a very great compliment, and I 
hope they will always regard me as such, in the same way. 
that I want all ex-Service men throughout the Empire to 
look on me as a comrade. I first knew them on Active 
Service as men and as comrades when only manhood and 
good comradeship counted at all, and I shall be very proud 
if they think half as highly of me as I do of them.” These 
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British ex-Service men “are everywhere the backbone of 
their own peoples. That is one fact that nobody can get 
away from.” After expressing his delight at the manner 
in which Australia and New Zealand, and in fact all the 
Dominions, were tackling the problem of the disabled and 
the unemployed ex-soldier, the Prince added, ‘‘ Of course, 
we have a far harder problem here at home, for with less 
employment than they have we have greater numbers to 
provide for, but I am sure that we shall all of us . . . see to it 
that we do not fail to show our gratitude to the men to whom 
we owe victory and who must be given a chance.” He 
concluded with a characteristic appeal in favour of co-opera- 
tion at this critical juncture. “It is not until one has 
travelled as I have done that one can realize what a great 


effect such a struggle has upon the world. You have to go , 
away from the Old Country and see it from a distance to. 


know that not only our sister British nations, but also 
foreign nations, are watching with intense anxiety to see 
how we face the grave social and economic problems which 
are the aftermath of the dislocation and unrest produced 
by the Great War.’? The lesson he had learnt from his 
travels was that “if we are to restore our well-being and our 
credit in the world, it is necessary that every nation of the 
Empire should pull together. This can only be done by 
maintaining in the United Kingdom the same spirit which 
now links the younger nations to the Old Country. . . . Let 
us overcome them and let us pull through.” 


MEN, women and children—the old, the middle-aged, the 
young—are all fascinated by the personality of the Prince 
‘ of Wales. We continually congratulate our- 
An English selves on his providential appearance when 
Princess ? 
he was most wanted. It would be unnatural 
were the King’s subjects not deeply interested in every- 
thing that concerns him and his future, with which their 
own future is so closely bound up. Everybody hopes for 
his happiness and notes the recurrent rumours as to his 
“settling down” in this, that or the other direction. No 
one would interfere with his private affairs or inclinations, 
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but when we read positive statements in newspapers pur- 
porting to be serious that he is about to make some “ dynastic 
marriage,” the British public cannot affect an indifference 
it does not feel. It is universally hoped that no constraint 
may be placed upon the Heir Apparent’s unfettered freedom 
of choice whenever he feels that the time has come to marry, 
and the notion that his orbit should be confined to the 
exiguous number of foreign princesses of a suitable age 
is voted an anachronism. The day for this sort of thing 
is over. Nothing would be more popular, or from every 
point of view more desirable, than that he should make a 


- marriage of affection, and if the lady were of the English 


race, which produces the most charming and beautiful 
girls in the world, so much the better. There is no hurry 
except to discard the convention of a mariage de con- 
venance. It is worth remembering that the bride, whoever 
she may be, zpso facto becomes Princess of Wales. 


‘Home affairs are dominated by the struggle between the 


Politicians and the Public on the subject of expenditure. 
Which ? The latter have become acutely conscious of 

the burden of paying the costs of the war, 
which the former undertook to transfer where it properly 
belongs, viz. upon the enemy’s shoulders. But having 
secured the requisite votes at a General Election fought 
largely on this issue, our Politicians, after their wont, forgot 


| their pledges. To make matters worse, they practised 


extravagance rather than economy and put up Coalition 
Whips to try to laugh economy out of court. This cock 
wouldn’t fight. The general public are too much harassed 
and harried—not infrequently blackmailed—by taxation to 
consent indefinitely to be the milch cow of their Government. 
Still the Politicians laughed. It was a capital joke from 
their point of view—to get a majority by promising Indem- 
nities and then to present the whole war bill to John Bull, 
while piling up many other bills. But when the Press 
took a serious hand in the game and the Daily Mail opened 
fire on the Squandermaniacs, publishing “ black lists ” of 
M.P.’s, the latter lost their tempers and wished to punish 
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the offending journals for lése majesté. The position is 
comparatively simple. The common or garden taxpayer 
is compelled to stint and pinch through the laches of 
Politicians who in bygone years prepared for peace when 
they should have prepared for war, and at the close of the 
war, when they should have prepared for peace, were equally 
reckless and feckless. ‘‘I simply cannot afford it” is the 
continual plaint in private life, and now that at last the 
Public Accounts Committee declare of much public ex- 
penditure ‘“‘we simply cannot afford it,” it is permissible 
to hope that the voice of economy may finally reach Downing 
Street and that Ministers may no longer be rated according 
to the size of their Supplementary Estimates. The danger 
with a Cabinet so completely under the thumb of Mr. Lloyd 
George as this Heaven-born Coalition is lest it be as fatuous 
in its economics as it was in its extravagances. The only 
practical plan is some scheme of “rationing” the Depart- 
ments, which would effectually stop the expansion of the 
Bureaucracy and kill the departmental delusion that an 


official is important in proportion to the money he spends | 


and the size of his staff. The habit of economy at present 
has no lodgment in any public office. Needless to say, 
it is more than a departmental question—for expenditure 
depends on Policy, which in its turn demands wisdom, 
knowledge, forethought. Which Minister possesses these 
qualities ? Echo answers, ‘‘ Which ?” 


Novuine could demonstrate the gulf between the politicians 
and the people more effectively than the conduct of the 

House of Commons in choosing such a 
The Gulf moment for a double effort, (1) to raise 
the pay of Members of Parliament, (2) to increase 
Ministerial salaries. There must be many Members who 
resent these projects as do the rest of the community, 
but they have been powerless to prevent the appoint- 
ment of two Committees to promote them, and at the 
time of writing the Press is flooded with inspired para- 
graphs preparing the public for reports in favour of 
these costly “‘ reforms.” We have not joined in the hue 
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and cry against Mr. Austen Chamberlain, believing, as we 
do, that any vacancy in the Chancellorship would be allotted 
to some inferior financier, just as his resignation of the 
Indian Secretaryship was followed by a worse appointment. 
But here is a test question for Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
If he acquiesces in any addition to Ministerial salaries or 
to Members’ stipends when our harassed taxpayers are 
being skinned alive to finance the Rake’s Progress, we shall 
fecl that he is too amiable for a position that demands a 
stentorian ‘“‘ No” to such preposterous claims. it is said 
that some of Mr. Lloyd George’s .toadies seriously propose 
to double the Prime Minister’s salary, now standing at 
£5,000 per annum. Had these ‘“ Refermers” any sense 
of the fitness of things they would prefer to halve it. The 


‘moral effect of such self-abnegation would be wholly admir- 


able and would do more to promote that private economy 
which the Prime Minister preaches than any number of 
Ministerial exhortations. The public would in that case 
feel that Government were setting a good example. 
Practice is always more powerful than preachment. We 
confess we should like to see all Ministerial salaries reduced 
to £2,000 a year, which is the outside their recipients are 
worth and the utmost our depleted country can afford. 
But instead of this popular and salutary policy we are 
threatened with an augmentation of those salaries that are 
£2,000 to £5,000. It is positively indecent. Simultaneously, 
and probably as the price of “ raising the screw ”’ of Front 
Benchers, the pay of Back Benchers may be raised either by 
more money, by further income tax rebates, by free railway 
passes or otherwise. And so the vicious circle continues. 
The only gain in these manceuvres is to make professional 
politicians even more contemptible than they were before. 
Why should Members of Parliament enjoy any immunities 
from taxation denied to other taxpayers, the great bulk of 
whom are much poorer than most of the former, who, more- 
over, are primarily responsible for the appalling burden of 
taxation? If there is to be discrimination, politicians ought 
to pay double Income Tax and Super Tax. 
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THERE is no shade of a shadow of excuse for increasing the 
emoluments of the Prime Minister. There is every reason 
against making Ministers so rich as to put 
them out of touch with the general run of 
taxpayers. There are special reasons against the present 
project, apart from the bad example it would set at a time 
when people are perforce drawing in their horns and pinching 
in every direction to meet the staggering demands of the 
Surveyors of Taxes and Rate Collectors. Since the institu- 
tion of the Government Entertainment Fund, which we owe 
to the acumen of a Radical politician solicitous to save 
Radical pockets—Ministerial salaries, originally fixed with a 
view to considerable entertainment, are now practically 
immune from such demands. We rarely hear of Mr. Lloyd 
George “ entertaining,” though there is said to be an occa- 
sional Welsh Concert at No. 10 Downing Street, and during 
the war Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was—rightly or wrongly— 
reported as ‘‘ breakfasting ” there. Doubtless others “ also 
ran.” Mr. Lloyd George has much else to do and does 
not care about entertaining. Why should he expend him- 
self on an extravagant, exhausting and uncongenial occupa- 


Entertainment 


tion? He could, if he wished, being now a rich man, 


Besides the official salary of £5,000 a year and probably 
other official perquisites and his private means, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the American Pacifist, bequeathed him £2,000 
a year (possibly more, under the operation of exchange) and 
Lord and Lady Lee of Fareham have lately presented him 
with a country house plus £2,200 a year for “upkeep.” He 
had three country houses otherwise, to say nothing of the 
assistance of Sir Philip Sassoon should foreign statesmen 
make some special call upon Ministerial hospitality. We 
cannot conceive why Mr. Lloyd George’s friends should so 
frequently go out of their way to exasperate the public 
with pin-pricks—anyhow, ‘“‘ England does not love Coali- 
tions.”’ We trust that the Press, which has done much for 
the cause of Economy, will express popular hostility to 
these impending extravagances and teach our politicians 
-anew how they are regarded by non-politicians. 
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JUDGING by their speeches, politicians have learnt little 
from the Great War, which, so far as they are concerned, 
: might never have been fought. It never 

> Se would have been fought, had the Radical 
party had their way in August 1914. As 

we learnt from the lips of Mr. Lloyd George (Mr. Asquith’s 
first and most formidable lieutenant), the then majority 
of Cabinet Ministers would have left France to her fate, 
and, as we know from the debate in the House of Commons 
on the critical August 3rd, rank and file Ministerialists 
were hardly more moved by the Kaiser’s attack on Belgium 
than the Ministry had been by his ultimatum to France. 
Radicals are rapidly reviving all their pre-war prejudices, 
including hostility to France and affection for Germany. 
The Labour Party in Parliament follows them at a respectful 
distance, harking back to where they were in 19i4, only 


. rather more so, and making no pretensions to be anything - 


but a class party. Occasionally some such charlatan as 
Mr. J. H. Thomas gets a footing in some other camp, where 
he persuades simpletons that he alone stands between 
the existing order of things and the deluge. There are 
more genuine men in the Labour world, but they have 
difficulty in getting a hearing and are constrained by 
the tyranny of “‘the wild men” to talk much nonsense 
they don’t believe. The once great Liberal Party, which 
dominated the country and looked forward to perpetual 
power, is contentedly echoing the moth-eaten shibboleths 
long out of date when they were finally knocked on the 
head six years ago. Cobdenism still retains its sway 
among politicians, though at a hopeless discount in the 
nation at large. From one humiliation, however, Mr. 
Asquith managed to save his followers, though without 
earning any gratitude. Just as the whole Party apparatus 
was in motion (supported by a prodigious Press clatter) 
to “fight to the death”? against the Dye-stuffs (Import 


Regulation) Bill as ‘‘the thin end of the wedge”’ of Protec- 


tion, the ex-Prime Minister announced in the House of 
Commons that it had nothing to do with the Tariff con- 
troversy, and the opposition to the second reading only 
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mustered seventy-two. Mr. Asquith could scarcely do less, 
though, in view of his recent record, less was expected of 
him. He could not forget that his Liberal Ministry, which 
on the outbreak of war recognized that dye making was a 
key industry, subsidized British Dyes Ltd., or that the 
first Coalition Government, of which he was Prime Minister, 
gave further help to a larger combination, the British 
Dye-stuffs Corporation. The present measure introduced 
by Sir Robert Horne is, as the Spectator—not a Protection- 
ist organ—points out, “‘a measure of national defence,” 
adding: “‘ It would be sheer folly, now that the war is over, 
to let this industry collapse and restore the German monopoly 
because some misguided Free Traders will not admit that 
this is an exceptional case.” As we know from much bitter 
experience, there is no British industry that these fanatics 
would not cheerfully sacrifice on the altar of Free Imports. 
There is considerable curiosity as to whether Mr. Asquith 


will be excommunicated by the Cobden Club as a heretic. 


Amone bright spots on’ a gloomy political horizon is 
the growing independence of the House of Lords, of which 
the past month has produced more than 
one manifestation. The Peers need have no 
fear of doing too much at a moment of 
general paralysis. They have to retrieve the character 
they lost when, under misguided auspices, they swallowed 
the Parliament Bill in 1911, lest their House should be 
flooded with new creations. They surrendered their 
powers without saving themselves from the flood, with 


Independent 
Peers 


which they have been deluged ever since. Lord Salisbury. 


had no art or part in that suicidal act—he was a Diehard— 
and it is in the fitness of things that he should be the 
leader of the Independent Peers, who nowadays provide 
the only effective Opposition confronting a crooked Coalition. 
The House of Lords, it is true, did not reject the Home 
Rule Bill—unique even among Home Rule Bills in that 
none so much as pretend to believe in it—but contented 
itself with inserting amendments which would be generally 
recognized as improvements, were there any likelihood 
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of this measure coming into effect. But no sooner does 
our all-wise Government declare any policy than its chief 
hastens round the corner and effects a “‘ settlement ”’ with 
whatever group is causing most trouble at the moment. 
When the Home Rule Bill is on the Statute Book, it is 
expected to be used as a diplomatic pawn at any hole-and- 
corner conference to which the “‘ wild men” of Ireland 
can be lured, or alternatively as a ‘‘ basis of discussion,” 
supposing a larger and more comprehensive Irish body 
can be convened on “a policy of pacification.” In either 
event, it is hardly worth our readers’ while to apprise them- 
selves of provisions that are meant to pass rather than 
to work. We remain of the opinion which used to be 
common ground among Unionists, that there is no half- 
way house between the Union and Irish Independence. 
Any form of Home Rule would simply be exploited as a 
stepping-stone to Separation, which the Sinn Feiners, 
more honestly than the Nationalists, avow to be the 
goal from which no sops can divert them. We accordingly 


“ regret that the House of Lords did not reject a Bill which 


can only make confusion worse confounded, incidentally 
encouraging the idea that our almighty Coalition are, aw 
fond, terrified by a handful of Irish scallywags whose heroism 
usually takes the form of many armed men taking one 
unarmed man unawares. But if they swallowed Home 
Rule, the Peers contemptuously discarded the next essay in 
constructive statesmanship that was pitchforked at them, 
viz. the Ministry of Health Bill, of which Mr. Lloyd George’s 
bosom-friend, the egregious Dr. Addison, is the author. So 
far as we have observed, the courage of the Second Chamber 
in refusing a Second Reading to one of the principal Minis- 
terial measures of the Session meets with a chorus of approval 
that only makes men marvel at the pachydermatousness 
of the Minister who remains in office after such a rebuff. 
ANOTHER measure in which the Peers have taken an 
intelligent interest is the Agriculture Bill, dealing with 

: a subject on which there is probably more 
aviontiane expert knowledge in the House of Lords 


than in any other legislative assembly. With the object 
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of this Bill we have keen sympathy, and though we do 
not see eye to eye with its author on all political questions, 
we recognize that Lord Lee of Fareham (Minister of 
- Agriculture) is animated by a laudable desire to increase 
the area of food production in this island, which U-bcats 
taught us anew to be dangerously deficient. The present 
writer has, moreover, had practical experience of the 
“ploughing up” policy of which Lord Lee was an 
enthusiastic promoter, and though it was more expensive 
than amusing for many of its victims, it undoubtedly led 
to the productive cultivation of many fields previously 
unproductive. The particular farm in mind was trans- 
formed from a useless to a useful proposition. Instead 
of growing indifferent pasture, it grew such crops as wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, etc., and is to-day a much better farm 
than it was four years ago, or than it would have been 
but for the outside pressure. But one such experiment 
proves very little. Some of our readers had different 
experience, and may conceivably have been coerced into 
converting rich pasture into poor arable, only to provide 
a picnic for “ wireworms.”’ In any case, the agricultural 
community is the most conservative body in England, and 
all Englishmen, including Scotsmen, hate being interfered 
with by the bureaucracy, which is usually town bred and 
town educated, with but little speaking acquaintance with 
country life and country conditions. Much recent Govern- 
mental interference in the working cf farms has been 
intolerable. There are palpable blots on the present Bill, 
which was denounced in the House of Lords by the Duke 
of Buccleuch as giving a premium to the bad farmer. The 
number of persons who regard Dukes as brainless imbeciles 
has recently diminished, and this particular Duke is recog- 
nized as one of the ablest agriculturists in the country, 
his great estates being among the best administered and 
the best cultivated in Scotland. Lord Lee would be weil 
advised to enlist the assistance of such men in licking the 
Agriculture Bill into a shape it does not at present possess. 
Nor is it wise to ignore the opinions of landlords simply 
because they are landlords. 
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AccORDING to the orators of His Majesty’s Opposition, the 
present Coalition is the most immoral combination known 
to history. The so-called ‘“ Independent 
- Liberals ” regard those of their brethren who 
follow Mr. Lloyd George as little better than 
so many Judas Iscariots. The Labour Party equally holds 


‘the Coalition in contempt. We do not pretend to admire 


it, because we object to see a Party that passed for being 
Conservative under the thumb of a  pseudo-Bolshevist 
contentedly eating all its labels. It is not a Coalition 
founded on principle, but on sheer opportunism, nourished 
and sustained by the spoils system. At the same time, 
abuse of the Government by either “ Progressive ”’ party is 
like the pot calling the kettle black. It was only the 
other day that Mr. Asquith formed a Coalition of which he 
would still be a member had he not been ejected by his 
successors with the aid of the Press and the approval of 
the public. Labour played a no less conspicuous part in 
installing Mr. Lloyd George in Downing Street. Indeed, 
we have Mr. Arthur Henderson’s authority for the statement 
that without its assistance the Second Coalition could 
never have come into existence. It is true that Labour 
subsequently withdrew, but only because it expected to 
sweep the country by so doing. Radicals, with their chronic 
incapacity for misreading the Democracy, likewise imagined 
that the tide was flowing with them. To-day, both sections 
are wiser and sadder, realizing as they do that singly they 
have small prospect of attaining the Promised Land. As a 
consequence, active and ambitious men in both camps are 
“colloguing ’ with a view of engineering a union of hearts — 
between “‘the Armies of Progress.” The Liberal Press 
abounds in this sense. So far, Labour is coy, though with a 
few more strikes and electoral reverses its leaders may 
ultimately find salvation in the arms of the ‘“ Wee-Frees.” 
In other words, the Opposition’s solitary hope of destroying 
one unholy Coalition is for a yet more unholy Coalition 
to be formed between the Radical Plutocracy and the 
Labour Soviet! The mooting of such a project gives us 
the measure of the present plight of politics, which every- 
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where consists of a struggle for place and power between 
various greedy coteries, whose virtuous denunciation of 
each other’s crimes is only surpassed by their eagerness to 
go and do likewise. England may yet see a Cabinet com- 
prising Lord Crewe and Mr. Cramp, Mr. McKenna and Mr, 
Tom Mann, Sir John Simon, and Sir Robert Smillie. Mean- 
while, the Coalition in posse will exhaust itself in “ strafing” 
the Coalition in esse. 


THAT some persons at a recent date possessed more money 
than they knew what to do with or could wisely employ 
is indicated by a list published earlier in 

ag the year by the League of Nations Union 
Central Fund. This body had modestly 
appealed to the British public for a million pounds, and 


was shortly afterwards able to announce many donations 


of £500 and over. The reader will observe that these 
names vary from the disinterested enthusiast or hopeless 
crank, as the case may be, to the professional Pacifist and 
Internaticnal Jew, whose enthusiasm in this cause may 
give pause to not a few patriots and prompt the inquiry. 
whether any good is likely to accrue to the British Empire 
from a movement thus financed: Major David Davies, M.P., 
£20,000; Messrs. Baring Brothers, £5,000; Barons E. B. 
and JI’. A. d’Erlanger, £3,000; Messrs. N. M. Rothschild 
and Sens, £3,000; Cadbury Brothers (Limited), £2,500; 
British American Tobacco Company, £1,000; Sir Ernest 
Cassel, £1,000 ; Agar Cross and Co., £1,000 ; Sir John Latta, 
£1,000; William Nelson, Esq., £1,000; Messrs. Paterson, 
Zochanis Co. (Limited), £1,000; J. D. Player, Esq., £1,000; 
Lord Queenborough, £1,000 ; Viscountess Rhondda, £1,000; 
Rowntree and Co. (Limited), £1,000;: Executors of the 
late A. McDougall, Esq., £1,000; John Dewrance, Esq, 
£500; T. Rowbotham, Esq., £500. 


THERE is more hope than there was of checking that 
Niagara of hereditary ‘“‘ honours”? which has formed an 
ee unpleasant feature of Coalition politics; not 
that it was started by Mr. Lloyd George, 
but by Mr. Asquith, who made the multiplication of 
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Peerages a tactical element in his crusade against the 
House of Lords. On one occasion, when challenged by 
a supporter to explain an unaccountable ennoblement, 
the ex-Prime Minister was reported as replying, “‘I made 
Blank a Peer in order to show that anyone might hope to 
become one.” Se non é vero, é ben trovato. Mr. Lloyd 
George has bettered, or rather worsened, his predecessor’s 
performance, occasionally startling us with some blood- 
curdling ‘‘ creation,” while he has watered the Baronetcy 
to the point of infuriating previous holders of this once 
respectable and respected dignity. K.B.E.s are the common 
laughing-stock. Now there is believed to be a hale, as the 
whole business has been overdone and ‘“‘ honours ” are losing 
their market value as well as every other value, knighthoods 
of all kinds being a positive drug. Only His Majesty can, 
however, preserve the Honours Lists from becoming per- 
manently absurd, and there is general agreement with the 
view that the King should insist on being personally satis- 
fied that some serious “ public service” has been rendered 
before he consents to increase our congested Peerage or our 
amorphous Baronetage. The Great War offered a golden 
opportunity of redeeming Honours by reserving them for 
the men at the front. As we all know, they were mopped 
up by the politicians at the back and their hangers-on. 


AUSTRALIAN admirers of Mr. Hughes have presented the 
Commonwealth Prime Minister with a substantial token of 
a their appreciation of his conspicuous services 

of to Australia. It was a strictly Australian testi- 
monial, the subscribers consisting of Austra- 

lians in London and Australians in Australia. Besides 
marking their esteem, they wished to place a statesman 
who has never stooped to the methods by which some politi- 
cians have enriched themselves in a position of financial 
independence. It seems a better way than through dubious 
directorships or by selling diaries, deriving part of their 
value from the marketing of official secrets which are the 
property of the State. Mr. Hughes has served Australia 


with unsparing singleminded devotion in peace and war, 
VOL. LXXVI 39 
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necessarily making many bitter enemies, of whom Arch- 
bishop Mannix, “‘ The Mad Dog from Maynooth,” is a type. 
In serving the Commonwealth he has cqually served the 
British Empire, not without arousing paltry jeaicusies 
nearer honre. Of his réle at the Paris Peace Conference 
we now know more than we did, thanks to the recent 


American revelations discussed in an article elsewhere in | 


this number (“‘ When the Pass was Sold”). Alone among 
Imperial statesmen—though we may be sure he would 
have had the support of Mr. Massie, the New Zealand Prime 
Minister, had the question ever reached the Imperial War 
Cabinet, just as he always enjoyed the confidence of M. 
Clemenceau—Mr. Hughes fought a gallant fight against 
the Wilsonian programme, which aimed at saddling the 
British Empire with the entire war costs we had incurred 
in resisting German aggression. Mr. Hughes had visited 
Washington, where he had formed a much sounder judgment 
of Presidential psychology than Lord Reading, Mr. Balfour 
and other eminent missionarics, who were deceived by Mr. 
Wilson’s sonorous rhetoric and mastery of democratic 
platitudes. The Australian Prime Ministcr instinctively 
appreciated American anxiety to cripple a commercial 
competitor by saddling Great Britain and the Dominions 
with the colossal debt properly chargeable to Gcrmany, 
whom President Wilson was anxious to restore in the inter~ 
ests of the new “ balance of power,” by which he hopcd to 
replace the older system, on which he poured copious con- 
tempt. That Mr. Hughes had the best of the argument 
on Reparation is clear from Mr. Baruch’s bock, which dees 
full justice to his cogency and zeal on behalf of British 
interests. That Mr. Hughes was finally worsted by the 
Americans was no fault of his own ; it appears that on appeal 
Mr. Lloyd George rallied again to the support of President 
Wilson, because, forsooth, as we now authoritatively learn 
for the first time, the British Government had committed 
itself at the pre-Armistice negotiations not to impose 
Indemnities on the enemy, although, as we all know, Mr. 
Lloyd George subsequently won the General Election on 4 
positive pledge in the opposite sense. It is not pretty, 
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and would appear to call for yet another Coalition pamphlet 
from the resourceful pen of Sir William Sutherland. 


Mr. HvuGHes was not concerned in this shady business. 
He had been shut out from the pre-Armistice negotiations 
Shut Out in November 1918, although he had ex- 

pressly remained in England to be at hand 
and was careful to keep the Secretariat of the War Cabinet 
posted in his movements had there been any desire to 
communicate with him. But the Defeatist section of that 
body had now got the upper hand, and were determined to 
spare Germany as far as was practicable. They suspected 
that Mr. Hughes would prove recalcitrant and therefore kept 
him at arm’s-length until it was too late. His courageous 
public protest against the Coalition’s capitulation over 
the Fourteen Points has been only too painfully vindicated 
in the sequel, as was his consistent refusal to be fooled by 


‘President Wilson’s League of Nations. The jackals of 


the Downing Street Press were turned on to ridicule and 
belittle the Australian Prime Minister, who has his revenge 
to-day in Mr. Baruch’s impartial tribute to the splendid 
part played by Mr. Hughes behind the scenes in Paris, 
of which the aforesaid jackals had hitherto allowed us to 
know nothing. We are confirmed in the opinion we have 
more than once expressed, that had Mr. Hughes occupied 
Mr. Lloyd George’s place at the Peace Conference, as the 
first British Plenipotentiary, Great Britain and the Dominions 
would have won the peace as well as the war, and Germany’s 
prospects of retrieving the situation would be decidedly 
darker than they are to-day, just as Europe’s outlook would 
be proportionately brighter. So far from making Germany 
pay, our War Cabinet never reached the stage of endeavour- 
ing to ascertain what she could pay, for the simple reason 
that they had sold the pass some months prior to the 
opening of the Peace Conference. Could we see a report 
of the secret conclave at Versailles which committed this 
unspeakable crime, we should probably learn that His 
Majesty’s Ministers were fully conscious of what they 
were doing. So far we have not~ been allowed to know 
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the names of the potential criminals. The personnel at 
Versailles has always remained shrouded in mystery. 


AN interesting situation is developing in South Africa, 
where, as we noted last month, the Unionist Party under 

Sir Thomas Smartt is “ coalescing,” ‘‘ fusing ” 
aol 4 or ‘“ merging” with the South African 

Party under General Smuts. We know 
what this means, because we have witnessed a similar 
phenomenon in the Mother Country, where another 
Unionist Party, under Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law, 
has amalgamated with the faction that follows Mr. Lloyd 
George on a general programme of “killing Germany 
with kindness,” ‘trading with the Bolsheviks,” alias 
“shaking hands with murder,” ‘‘ Montaguism” in India, 
“scuttle from Egypt,” ‘‘ Home Rule” in Ireland, ete. 
- Like the British Unionists, the South African Unionists 


can see ‘‘ no alternative ’ to what they are doing. Practical © 


politicians never can, because they habitually lose the 
wood in the trees. We sincerely hope the experiment 
may turn out better in the Sub-continent than at home, 
though we cannot affect to comprehend General Smuts’s 


standpoint vis-d-vis the British Empire, and it is suggestive 


that the South African Party should be largely financed 
by the International Jews of Johannesburg, to whom General 
Smuts’s enthusiasm for the League of Nations doubtless 


appeals because the latter is a centrifugal rather than a_ 


centripetal movement. In a recent speech the Union Prime 
Minister declared that at the approaching General Election 
South African electors would have to vote for freedom 
within the Empire under himself or secession under General 
Hertzog. The same speech also contained the cryptic 
remark that the South African Party, now embracing the 
Unionist Party, saw in the Commonwealth and the League 
of Nations a new order of peace and justice, based on free 
discussion. They did not favour closer union, “ either 
in the shape of a Federation with legislative power or in 
that of an Imperial Council with executive power, which 
derogates from the status of the Dominions.” General 
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Smuts is a Wilsonian and an Internationalist. Will he 
drag the Unionists thus far? We have long regarded the 
League of Nations as an insidious scheme for the peace- 
able dismemberment of the British Empire. It may 
prove more dangerous than Hertzogism, because whereas 
the latter only rallies our enemies, the former may entangle 
some of our friends. 


As Ireland continues to fill the bill in the Press, it were 
superfluous to discuss this eternal and nauseating problem. 
There has never been any but one remedy 
Exclusive for anarchy, Though Ministers have toyed 

with it and at moments appeared about to 
adopt it, one of their several bad influences has intervened 
and headed them elsewhere. This cannot be the Chief 
Secretary, Sir Hamar Greenwood, who has borne himself 
with conspicuous courage and loyalty to his sorely tried 
subordinates. If whole-heartedly backed by the Cabinet, 
he might effect that ‘‘ improvement ”’ continually indicated 
from the Treasury Bench, though invisible to the naked 
eye. Some fresh horror usually occurs to punctuate such 
misplaced optimism. The Prime Minister rarely gives any 
colleague a chance. Being momentarily obstructed in his 
unrelinquished ambition to recognize the Russian Soviet, 
he suddenly elected for powrparlers with Sinn Fein, though 
professing to draw the line at actual murderers or other 
criminals. ‘‘ Safe conducts’’ would be accorded in the 
event of response to the invitation to parley publicly 
addressed to the rebels from the Prime Minister’s place in 
Parliament. A certains Father O’Flanagan—for what he 
may be worth—seemed disposed to respond, which en- 
couraged Mr. Lloyd George to foresee in ‘‘ the coming season 
of Christmas” an_opportunity for those “ peaceable dis- 
cussions . . . essential to remove the age-long misunder- 
standings which still estrange two peoples whose partner- 
ship is essential to one another and to civilization.”’ Christmas 
is at hand as we write without any such approximation, 
and the only appreciable effect of this ill-timed overture 
to organized murder was to weaken the hands of the gallant 
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forces of law and order and to take the edge off the simul- 
taneous proclamation of martial law at last applied to the 
blackest spots, which include Cork, Tipperary, Kerry and 
Limerick. It might have been supposed that even “ prac- 
tical politicians ”’ would understand the absurdity of apply- 
ing two mutually conflicting and exclusive policies, and 
that the only alternative with rebels who avow themselves 
“at war’’ with this country is suppression or surrender, 
A Dyarchy in Ireland would be more useful than a Dyarchy 
in India. By this we mean a dose of General Dyer. 
It might not have to be once administered were he 
appointed Irish dictator. It would certainly not be re- 
peated. The tribal Irish invariably run away from those 
who don’t run away from them. Unfortunately, Coalitions 
can look in two opposite directions at the same moment. 
Mr. Lloyd George always does. 


THERE was doubtless a small—a very smali—section of 
London Society who declined to take the war seriously 
for the simple reason that it is physically 
and mentally incapable to take anything 
seriously, even itself. A similar phenomenon was observable 
in other classes. It was so in every past war and will be 
so in all future wars. London, moreover, is a great cosmo- 
politan centre, containing a considerable percentage of aliens 
of various kinds with plenty of money and a passion for 
pleasure, which they did not see why they should restrain 
because countries in which they happened to reside, but to 
which they did not belong, were at war. Colonel Repington 
gives us glimpses of this miscellaneous society that is a 
prominent rather than an attractive feature of London 
life. Nor has the American invasion of the Metropolis, 
which culminated during King Edward’s reign, improved 
its moral. Many Americans have more loose cash than they 
know what to do with, and accordingly set a standard of 
expenditure which had become demoralizing before the 
war and would be disastrous if persisted in to-day. On the 
other hand, the influence of the more serious American set 
was and is wholly admirable. Those belonging to it regarded 
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their great wealth as a public trust. They discarded all 
frivolity from August 1914 onwards, and laboured like 
Trojans at every form of war work. In this they were but 
conforming to the best British traditions, because all the 
great houses were closed down for the war, and such scenes 
as those depicted by Colonel Repington could not have 
occurred in the homes of what used to be called the “ govern- 
ing classes,” because, apart from taste and instinct, they 
had no servants, very little food or drink, and their young 
men were absent on war service of one kind or another. 
If vou wished to enjoy the sensation hunger or thirst at 
the most critical stages of the conflict, you had only to 
lunch or dine in one of what the Press describes as “ the 
stately homes of England.” Their inhabitants are too great 
ladies and gentlemen to attract the attention of Society 
Journalists, but that is no reason for circulating calumny at 
the expense of people who distinguished themselves by their 
admirable example and who had a host of imitators, including 
the vast majority of the so-called “ fashionable world.” 


WERE any proposal made to lay impious hands on the 
laws and customs of golf—to reorganize St. Andrews, to 
“Floncated curtail driving, to alter putting, to tamper 
Croquet ” with niblicks or mashies, with stimies or 

dormies—the whole Press, headed by The 
Times and Daily Mail, would be up in arms. There would 
be columns upon columns of heated correspondence, with 
the usual charges and countercharges, furious protests, 
violent interviews, etc.—the whole question would be 
thrashed out after being “the topic of the day.” That 
is because many newspaper magnates, who, speaking 
generally, are as physically inert as they are mentally 
alert, play golf and are desperately keen about it, and 
because they play it, imagine it to be the game of games, 
as popular with other people as with themselves. But 
the laws of lawn tennis may be rewritten, its customs 
abandoned, England threatened with the loss of her pre- 
scriptive right of “‘self-determination,’ the server may 
be paralysed and a first-class controversy started with 
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the United States, with scarcely a paragraph in any news- 
paper, although the number of people playing lawn tennis 
as compared with those who play golf, which has been 
described as ‘‘a sort of elongated croquet,” is probably 
about five to one. Such is the force of habit. Such is the 
narrowness of view among the seers of the Fourth Estate, 
The Daily Telegraph is the only great newspaper that 
seriously follows lawn tennis, under the capable auspices 
of Mr. Wallis Myers, who has explained the importance 
of the proposals to the Lawn Tennis Association, with the 
result that when a representative meeting was held on 
December 13th, there was such a volume of protest against 
somewhat crude and violent changes that the powers- 
that-be wisely decided to reconsider their programme. 
It may be as well that the Press should concentrate on 
golf, as its rare excursions into lawn tennis are anything 
but happy, for with the best intentions in the world it 
not infrequently gets hold of the wrong end of the racket 
and spoils some of our most promising young players by 
excessive photography. 


AT a moment when industrial unrest threatens the com- 
munity, it is well to commemorate those great public 

servants who, in the past, have devoted 
. — themselves to the study of the social problem 

in its largest sense. Conspicuous among these 
was the late Charles Booth, to whose memory a tablet has 
been erected in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which was 
unveiled on December 15th by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in 
a sympathetic speech. The tablet bears the following 
inseription : 
CHARLES BOOTH. 
MERCHANT SHIPOWNER. 


Member of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council. 
Born 1846. Died 1916, 

Throughout his life, having at heart the welfare of his fellow- citizens, and 
believing that exact knowledge of realities is the foundation of all reform, 
he devoted himself to the examination and statement of the social, industrial, 
and religious condition of the people of London. Those who knew him loved 
him, and drew inspiration from the energy of his leadership and the originality 
of his mind. 

In faith, hope, and love they dedicate this tablet to his memory. 
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WE are all very fond of saying, or of singing on occasion, 
that ‘‘ Britons never will be slaves”: of priding ourselves 
that we live under a free Constitution, where the laws are 
made by the people for the people, where the Government 
are the servants and not the masters of the nation, and 
no one dare infringe the rights and liberties which have 
been handed down to us from our forefathers, or we will 
know the reason why. All of which are very beautiful and 
gratifying sentiments, worthy of a nation with a history 
such as ours: and the theories on which they are based 
are most comfortable and cheering but do the facts accord 
with them ? They have no doubt done so in times perhaps 
not so very long past: but are we not now contenting 
ourselves rather too largely with the theories, without 
troubling ourselves whether or not they have ceased to be 
anything more ? 

If we can exert ourselves to the extent at least of taking 
stock of our present position, it is to be feared we shall 
find sufficient to disquiet even the most contentedly disposed 
amongst us. Our boasted Constitution has, at any rate 
for the time being, to all intents and purposes gone by the 
board. Our Constitution has, indeed, always been charac- 
terized by a certain vagueness and elasticity which have 
rendered it, on the whole, more easy of working than if it 
were a hard-and-fast written Constitution, such as some 
countries possess, outside the four corners of which no 
Minister dare venture: but we must not allow ourselves 
to be deluded into the error of accepting this vagueness 
and elasticity, which are merely incidentals to it, as its 
main and essential features. What we ought not to forget 
is that our Constitution rests and depends for its endurance 
on certain definite and bedrock foundations, and that if 
we continue to allow those foundations to be tampered 
with as they have been of late years there will be an end of 
the structure for good and all. 

The chief of those foundations is the principle that the 
government of the country shall be vested in Crown, Lords, 
and Commons: in the Crown, as deputed by the people— 
for we must remember amongst other things that our 
Monarchy is elective, albeit for greater convenience’ sake 
vested in a single family—to wield the supreme executive 
power: in the Lords, as recruited, in principle at least, 
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from amongst the wisest and most experienced of the nation, 
and therefore entrusted with the duty of weighing and 
modifying, confirming, referring back, or rejecting the 
proposals for the exercise of the executive power sent up 
for their judgment by the Commons: and in the Commons, 
as directly cho:en by the people to voice their wishes and 
grievances, to initiate measures for the respective fulfilment 
or redress of the same, and to hold the purse-strings as a 
guarantee for such fulfilment or redress. Truly we have 
here something of which to be proud: a system of govern- 
ment the most perfectly democratic—in the right meanin 
of the word, that all classes are evenly represented, an 
none can. act without, or to the detriment of, the others— 
that has ever been devised: a system which has won the 


admiration of, and served as a pattern to, the free nations . 


throughout the world: a system under whose fostering 
spirit of liberty and justice we have ourselves grown to be 
the great nation that we are. In theory, once more, it 
has been handed down to us intact: but what has it become 
in reality ? 

Little by little, under one more or less plausible pretext 
or another, our Sovereigns have had what is their undoubted 
share in the government of the nation filched from them, 
until now the occupant of the throne has become little if 
anything more than a mere figure-head, with some personal 
influence perhaps, but with far less actual say in the conduct 
of the Empire over which he is supposed to rule than is 
enjoyed by the Presidents of the United States during 
their comparatively ephemeral periods of office. The reduc- 
tion of the Lords to an equal state of impotence came a 
few years ago with the iniquitous Parliament Act, passed 
by a time-serving and venal majority through the Commons, 
and only submitted to by its victims themselves under 
threats of what would have amounted to a gross infraction 


not only of their own privileges, but, according to our 


true Constitution, of the prerogatives of the Crown. There 
remain to us, then, as the one ostensibly effective element 
of our Constitutional machine, the Commons, who, in view 
particularly of their so recent arrogation to themselves of 
the sole right, as the direct representatives of the people, 
to legislate for it, might be expected at the same time to 
show a due regard for its rights and liberties in their turn. 
Let us examine into the manner in which they are fulfilling 
that expectation. 

The average Member’s duty to his country in genera 
and his constituents in particular has in these latter days 
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become entirely secondary to his duty to his party chief. 
So long as his chief can, if in power, be kept there, or, if out 
of it, can be manceuvred in again, it has not mattered to 
what extent he has sacrificed his conscience or his sense 
of right, how far he has broken his promise to or 
betrayed the confidence of those whom he professes 
to represent, or in what mean tricks or subterfuges 
—dignified, or otherwise, under the name of “ party 
strategy ’—-he has allowed himself to be involved. Further, 
with so many dependent as they now are on their member- 
ship for their reputations, or even, under recent “ con- 
stitutional”’ or ‘“‘strategical’’ conditions, their incomes: 
with so many entertaining hopes of favours to come in the 
form of offices or titles: and with so many, again, dreading 
the expense to be incurred by their being obliged to seek 
re-election, it has become an easy matter, in the compara- 
tively rare event of a threatened breakaway, for the leader 
of the party which is in to bring his followers back to heel 
by the mere threat of a dissolution. The party which is 
“out,” being for the time practically helpless, of course does 
not require to be reckoned with at all. 

This blind obedience on the part of their followers has 
reacted to the moral, or at least to the political detriment 
of the leaders: in the case especially of those who have 
themselves adopted politics as a profession and not simply 
as a means of serving their country; but also, though per- 
haps to a lesser degree, in that of the more old-fashioned 
type of statesman. Nor indeed, however regrettable this 
may be, can it be looked upon as a matter for surprise. 
With their desires and decisions so consistently accepted 
as infallible: with the Commons, or their majority there, 
which is all with which they need realiy concern themselves, 
reduced to the status of a mere machine for registering their 
decrees, it is only natural that, being what they are, and trained 
as they have been trained, our Prime Ministers should have 
come to regard themselves whilst in power, if not as actually 
possessed of that omniscience with which their devoted 
henchmen credit them, at all events as practically without 
limitations, moral, legal, or Constitutional, to their omni- 
potence. Try to disguise it from ourselves as we may, we 
have been drifting on for the last twenty years at Iléast, 
with a considerable acceleration of the pace during the last 
ten of them, towards a state of things under which our 
system of so-called Parliamentary Government has become 
nothing more nor less than a barefaced Autocracy: that is, 
the rule of one man, who, though he may not always be the 
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same man, though he may not always be the central figure 
of the same party, is, while he occupies his place as Prime 
Minister, as absolute in fact as the whilom Czars of Russia, 

It may be argued that the Prime Minister cannot be truly 
termed an autocrat, because he is only in office for a time, 
and is always liable to be turned out when the country ig 
tired of him. But first of all it may be questioned whether, 
as things have been shaping themselves of late years, we 
can be sure of bettering our conditions by even such a 
change as is here implied. ‘‘ Amurath to Amurath suc- 
ceeds,” and with all the constituent elements of our theo- 
retical system of government reduced to impotence, there is 
every reason to anticipate that, even in the ordinary course 
of events, each Prime Minister, or Premier—the official 
assumption fifteen years ago of the latter more arrogantly 
sounding title in itself seems somewhat ominous—of the 
future may prove more despotic in his methods than his 
predecessors. We are even now in danger of losing that 
protection against arbitrary procedure on the part of our 
rulers, whoever they may be, which has been aiforded us 
by a brave and upright Judiciary, the aim of most recent 
legislation having been to remove it outside the scope of 
the Law Courts and make the Department entrusted with 
the carrying of it into execution the final court of appeal 
in respect of it as well: we have had repeated instances of 


late years of Prime Ministers, in the event of an adverse © 


division, flouting those very traditions of Parliament in 
which they are so ready to take refuge when it suits them: 
and, further, we cannot flatter ourselves with any too plenti- 
ful recollections of Prime Ministers having receded from 
a point of vantage bequeathed them by their predecessors, 
however hardly they may have fought against its achieve- 
ment when themselves in Opposition. 

And if we cannot rest wholly comfortable with the 
thought of what is likely to become of us in the ordinary 
course of events, how much more have we not cause for 
anxiety in respect of developments so much out of the 
ordinary as those to which our system of government has 
been subjected during the past few years? It may have 
been desirable, or even necessary, in view of the emergencies 
of the Great War in which we have been engaged, explicitly 
to sanction those pretensions to infallibility and omni- 
potence which we have winked at or lazily grumbled at, 
as the case may be, in our recent Prime Ministers: to give 
the holder of the office for the time being the free use of our 
purses, our property, our very homes to do what he liked 
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with them in executing whatever schemes might seem to 
him advisable: to fortify him in his position by an Act 
enabling him to override our privileges and infringe our 
liberties as British citizens in any way that he might consider 
justified by the circumstances: to deprive ourselves of that 
last remaining bulwark against the aggressions of our 
Ministers, the watchful jealousy of an Opposition, by the 
establishment of a so-called party truce: in short, to 
deliver ourselves over body and soul and helpless as instru- 
ments with which, for better or for worse, he might work 
his will. But it is at least questionable whether we would 
not have been more wise to pause and consider what kind 
of a man he was on whom we were conferring powers so 
exceptional, and indeed so unprecedented. 

For this is no fanciful picture of the authority with 
which, as it were by universal acclamation, we have vested 
our present Prime Minister during the war. Can we 
reasonably expect, then, having regard to the previously 
existent tendencies on the part of our Prime Ministers 
towards absolutism, and our experience of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own temperamental peculiarities, that now he has once 
occupied so all-dominant a position he will willingly descend 
from it to take his part with the rest of us in the reinstate- 
ment of all our old safeguards? And even if we could credit 
him with a sufficiency of self-abnegation, we are certainly 
showing no anxiety to give him occasion to exercise it. 
Our present cult of Mr. Lloyd George can be described in no 
other way than as an obsession. Never before in our history 
has there been evident on the part of the nation in general, 
and Parliament in particular, such a spirit of abjectness to 
one man’s will, of absolute cowedness before his commands, 
of almost imbecile adulation of his personality, of determina- 
tion that, come what will, he and he alone must be kept in 
office as the only possible governor of the country. We have 
seen whither we have been passively drifting all these years 
past: now we seem to have determined actively to precipi- 
tate the final catastrophe. A little more and we shall find, 
as the outcome of our struggle in defence of liberty and good 
government for all nations, that, whatever we have done 
for others, we ourselves have put our necks irrevocably 
under a yoke as burdensome as, or perhaps more burdensome 
than, any which we have been fighting to remove. 

It may be well here to inquire what Mr. Lloyd George 
has done to merit this virtual apotheosis. This may at 
first sight seem a somewhat unnecessary digression from our 
main subject: those of us to whom our present Prime 
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Minister’s infallibility has become an article of faith will 
probably stigmatize it as impertinent, or even unpatriotic 
as well. But honest criticism is a thing against which no 
public man worthy of the name, nor his supporters for him, 
has a right to claim immunity : and when we are on the verge 
of establishing, for good or for evil, a new system of govern- 
ment, of which a particular man stands out as the very 
incarnation, we are obviously entitled to make sure, by 
examination into his antecedents, to what it is exactly 
that we are conmitting ourselves. 

Mr. Lloyd George is popularly credited with having 
“won the war.” It is true that he has himself never 
actually claimed to have done so, though, from the fact 
that he has not seemed to think it worth while to award 
any share of the praise to anyone else, it looks rather as if 
he had at least no rooted objection to receiving the whole 
of it. But did he win the war; and, if so, how? We are 
invited to admire the marvellous spirit with which he threw 
himself into the prosecution of the war, and which, through 
his equally marvellous personality, he succeeded in imparting 
to the nation. But when we recall that he was a member 
of the Cabinet which had to be pushed into the war by an 
Opposition possessed of a better appreciation of the require- 
ments for our national security, not to speak of a keener 
regard for our national honour, and read over again his 
speeches in the early part of the war, gradually progressing 
from the diffidently tentative to the fervently patriotic 
as he felt, so to speak, the pulse of the nation, some of us 
may be inclined to wonder whether the imparting was not 
rather the other way on. If we are asked to base our belief 
in him on his reputation as a military organizer, it is difficult 
to regard that as sustained by the part he personally took 
in the events of March 1918, however airily he may have 
chosen to refer to them three months later: or, speaking 
more generally, by his persistent dissipation of our forces 
on far-away adventures, to the serious endangerment of our 
effort on the main front. Much has been made of his 
brilliant discovery of Marshal Foch as Generalissimo of the 
Allied forces, but, without detracting in any way from the 
value of that gallant and talented officer’s services, is it not 
permissible to conjecture that some of his success, at least, 
was due to his having had the advantage of being left to 
do his own work in his own way? ‘The whole matter 
seems to resolve: itself into this. Mr. Lioyd George was 
Prime Minister during the last two years of the war: it 
were perhaps uncharitable to suggest that it was won in 
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spite of him: let us content ourselves with saying that the 
Services and the nation saw him through it, as they would 
have seen any other Prime Minister in similar circumstances, 
and leave it at that. 

With respect to the great Munition “ stunt ’’—for there 
seems no other way adequately to describe it—-do those who 
habitually use this in further illustration of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s exclusive intuitions and abilities really wish us 
to believe that the nation, once it had become aware of the 
shortcomings of our munition supply system in the early 
part of the war, would have sat down in quiet resignation 
to await the inevitable disaster? That Mr. Lloyd George 
happened to be one of the first “in the know ” and certainly 
took care to make the most of his knowledge, is surely the 
more accurate way of putting it. And, at the best, what was 
the extent of his great achievement in this direction? The 
establishment of an unwieldy and extravagant Ministry, 
which has itself wasted millions of the nation’s money 
through bad organization and the incompetence of its staff, 
and has served as a pattern for those many other mushroom 
Ministries under the incubus of which we seem doomed,. 
notwithstanding that the ostensible need for them has long 
since ceased, to groan indefinitely. 

On Mr. Lloyd George’s performances at the peace table 
it is noticeable that not even his most enthusiastic upholders 
show themselves disposed to dilate at any length. Perhaps 
even they are privately of opinion that the less said about 
him in this connection the better. The best and wisest 
of us are liable to make mistakes; and to plunge incon- 
tinently into the intricacies of world politics with no better 


- equipment than an experience of the narrowest party kind 


in domestic politics, without even a reasonable working 
acquaintance with foreign history or geography, and further- 
more handicapped by a conviction not only of one’s own 
self-sufficiency and superiority to all expert advice, but of 
one’s capabilities for overriding all the established traditions 
of nationalities and the inherent characteristics of the human 
race in general, and thereby laying the foundation for a new 
heaven and a new earth, appears on the face of it to be 
inviting failure. With which not very exhilarating reflec- 
tion we must perforce satisfy ourselves for the present. 

We are compelled, then, to fall back on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
record as a home statesman for an explanation of his extra- 
ordinary vogue. And even this does not help us much. 
For we can all remember, if we try, that not so very many 
years ago his sole claim to distinction was his aptitude for 
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sowing the seeds of envy, hatred and jealousy amongst 
the working classes against those whom he regarded as his 
political enemies: that it was the hold which he appeared 
at the time to have obtained over those classes which ren- 
dered him so invaluable an asset to his party as to warrant 
his demanding any place in the Government he chose; 
and that he conclusively exemplified his notions of the uses 
and responsibilities of office when, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he transformed for the furtherance of his own 
schemes what should have been a protection for the nation 
against wasteful expenditure into the chief spending Depart- 
ment of our whole administrative system. 

And now, having attained to the summit of his ambition, 
what is he doing to justify our keeping him there? One 
reason which is often adduced for putting up with him is 
that same influence over the working classes above referred 
to; but though it has so well served his ends in the past, 
it would seem that he has by now overdrawn his account 
in that quarter. Our working classes are not altogether 
the fools and gulls which he has perhaps thought them: 
and now that they have realized that he has been making 
use of them, so far from being disposed to follow his lead 
any longer, they have set up for themselves as the only 
Opposition worth considering in the present Parliament. 
From his old party, the consistent Liberals, who, whatever 
their faults, deserve at least some admiration for their 
loyal adherence to their principles and their righteous 
resentment of Mr. Lloyd George’s treatment of their recog- 
nized leader, he has estranged himself seemingly for ever. 
And now, reduced as he is to dependence for his majority 
on a Conservative and Unionist Party which he has spent 
the greater part of his political life in vilifying to the utmost 
of his powers, and so being probably uncertain in his mind 
as to how long he can count on support in that quarter, he 
is making haste while the sun shines upon him to fortify 
himself within a governmental structure of his own devising, 
the like of which has not been seen in this country, at any 
rate since the times of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 

For what does Mr. Lloyd George’s great scheme of Recon- 
struction amount to, under the glamour of which we have 
accorded him the same free hand in peace-time as we did 
during the war? ‘imply to a new ordering of our national 
affairs, the essence of which is that he is to be at the centre 
of it, surrounded by a series of strongholds, under the guise 
of Ministries for this and that and the other, each of them 
manned by people whose fortunes, in the shape of their 
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salaries, are linked with his. An order of things in which 
he is not to content himself with being chief amongst his 
colleagues in the Government, leaving to them the manage- 
ment of their particular Departments, but, having chosen 
them more for their amenability to his purposes than for 
their special capacities, he is to take upon himself the func- 
tions of each of them as the occasion may arise, relegating 
them in fact to a position of really nothing more than his 
chief clerks, while he disposes, with the confident off-handed- 
ness of ignorance, of problems which more experienced minds 
hesitate to take in hand. Of his views as to his all-impor- 
tance and the deportment becoming him as the outstanding 
figure in what he has been pleased to term “this great Con- 
stitutional development,” his affectation of a superiority 
to all the received traditions as to the attitude of a Prime 
Minister towards Parliament, the nation, and even the 
Crown itself, his continued absences from his place in the 
House of Commons, his petulant outbursts of impatience 
at any semblance of contradiction or disagreement with his 
ready-made decrees, his practical assumption of the roval 
prerogatives of personal gratification at the satisfactory 
trend of our national affairs at home or abroad, or of personal 
desire that something needed for our national advantage 
should be done, his impertinent references to our present 
gracious Sovereign as “‘a painstaking but not brilliant man, 
who has, however, been of great help to me,” all afford us 
abundant illustration. 

Clever the man undoubtedly is, with what passes with 
the multitude to-day as cleverness: the art of looking after 
oneself irrespective of any principle, and especially without 
regard to what the consequences may be to anyone else: 
but is that all that we have a right to expect from one who 
calls himself a statesman ? He may pose as being all things 
to all men: as the one friend and sympathizer to whom 
everyone can confidently look as the certain source whence 
to obtain the fulfilment of his hopes or the redress of his 
burdens; but is he not in reality emulating the prudence 
of the unjust steward in the matter of making friends of the 
children of unrighteousness with a view to being received 
into their habitations, possibly to being invited to become 
their leader, should the time come when he will be required 
to give an account of his present stewardship? Otherwise 
how are we to explain his coquetting, and more than 
coquetting, with all the disturbing elements of the nation 
and Empire as he has been doing since his accession to 
power; with the Bolshevists at home and abroad, the Sinn 
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Feiners in Ireland, and the so-called Nationalists in India 
and Egypt, not to speak of that obvious deference to the 
wishes of the German Jew financiers which has characterized 
the whole of his policy in the matter of settling the peace of 
Europe ? 

Not the least disturbing of the signs of the times is the 
sheep-like way in which we have accepted Mr. Lloyd 
George’s estimate of himself and his infallibility. For, 
though this phenomenon and its satisfactory consequences 
to himself are to be accounted for partly by his own clever- 
ness, they are due largely to our own stupidity. We seem, 
as a fact, nowadays to have given up thinking for ourselves, 
even recognizing things as they are in their reality when they 
are staring us in the face: and Mr. Llovd George with his 
Celtic acuteness has taken full advantage of our proneness 
to accept as gospel anything that we may read in our morning 
paper, or that any master of words like himself can talk 


about long or loudly enough, whether in Parliament or on | 
the public platform. With his glorious contempt of prin-’ 


ciples, his unabashed ignorance of facts, he furnishes the 
text: a Press which for its independence and honesty was 
once the pride of the country, but has now not disdained to 
be suborned to his ends, enlarges upon it to the same tune: 
and we, too much engrossed in our own little affairs to reason 
out anything beyond their scope for ourselves, and habituated 
by long use, or, as regards our common sense, by long 
disuse, to invest our political leaders with a character 
almost sacrosanct, are content to sit down under whatever 
he may choose to give us. 

The fact is that in Mr. Lloyd George we have got what, 
to express it in vulgar parlance, we have long been “ asking 
for.’ We have allowed the whole functions of our Govern- 
ment to become centred in the hands of a charlatan, a remark- 
ably adroit one, it cannot be denied, and one under whose 
influence, to judge from the subservient attitude of our 
present Parliament, it is apparently difficult not to fall, 
but a charlatan, and a dangerous one at that, nevertheless. 
And it is but scant consolation to reflect that he is a product 
of the age, a type: for in that we have a presage of others 
like, perhaps worse than himself to come after him. 
The question now for us to ask ourselves is, What are we 
going to do about it ? 

Amongst other arguments in favour of the retention 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government in office it has 
been claimed for it that it constitutes our only bulwark 
against Socialism. Surely, if we have a grain of humour 
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left in our national composition, we must appreciate the 
irony of the situation. For with the State, through its 
multitudinous and upstart Ministries, taking a controlling 
hand in everything—in our trade, our shipping, our housing, 
our railways, our coalmines, even our marketing ; putting 
forth its regulations everywhere, curtailing private indepen- 
dence and enterprise, interfering between employer and 
workman; and all this not for the benefit of the nation as a 
whole, but in the hope of outbidding those revolutionaries who 
are arrogating to themselves the sole right to speak and to 
bully the Government in the name of the working classes, the 
part of the rest of the nation being confined to meeting the 
cost of this system of bribery—how are we to describe 
the present régime? Its originators may call it advanced 
domestic policy, or progressiveness, or anything else they 
like: but it is really nothing less than what passes nowadays 
as Socialism, if, indeed, it does not approach perilously 
near what has come to be known as Bolshevism. 

_ And the evil is one which, if not checked, is bound to 
grow on itself. Can we entirely blame the working classes, 
when they find that they have only to call for a thing to get 
it, for calling for more and more? For believing, when 
they are so constantly and consistently being assured that 
it is so, that all the wealth and savings of the so-called 
capitalists are really theirs, have been hitherto unjustly 
held back from them, but are now to be theirs for the asking ? 
Can we wonder that, with the wasters and scallywags in 
their own midst flourishing and fattening on their trade 
of abuse and invective, with supposedly enlightened out- 
siders daily assuring them that the theories preached by 
these firebrands are the right ones, and the Government 
itself, by its continual surrenders of one standpoint after 
another, apparently acquiescing in and endorsing the wildest 
doctrines of their misleaders, they should feel somewhat 
confused, and in their confusion, mistaking a noise for 
strength and reiteration for truth and reason, elect to take 
what seems to them the line of least resistance ? 

But what is to be the end of it all? And, again, what 
are we going to do about it?) 

One thing at least is clear: that it is no use our sitting 
down and professing to resign ourselves to the inevitable, 
on the plea that there is no way out of it. That would be 
to continue the laissez-faire policy which has brought about 
our present evils, a policy which has been the cause of 
trouble to us as a nation more than once in the past, but 
which we have always hitherto discarded in time to save 
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ourselves, and it is not too late to discard in the present 
instance. For there is a way out to be found if we keep 
our heads and set ourselves to do our duty as citizens, not 
waiting for some deus ex machina to appear and put things 
right for us, but steadfastly resolving to take matters in 
hand and put them right for ourselves. 
If it be true that it is the big battalions that matter, 
then indeed have we nothing to fear. For the situation 
actually resolves itself into this. On the one hand we have 
a few thousand political adventurers, professional agitators, 
departmental hangers-on, and ail their tribe, who are out 


on the make for themselves, and with that object in view — 


have engineered and jobbed and schemed until they have 
for the time being got all the power into their hands and the 
nation apparently helpless under their feet. On the other 


we have the vast body of quiet law-abiding citizens, at 


present going patiently about their several avocations, 
submitting the while to the exactions and encroachments 
of our so-called Government, seeking peace in non-resistance 
to the demands and pretensions of the demagogic fraternity, 
sacrificing everything, in short, to that hope of an undis- 
turbed life which is every day becoming more unrealizable. 
The working classes may be left out of our immediate 
reckoning of forces, not as by any means a negligible factor 
in the settlement of our affairs, but because they are not yet 
free agents; their emancipation and re-endowment with a full 
sense of their rights and duties being, in fact, one of the objects 
to be striven for. What it all means is that, whereas, 
according to one of the most revered modern and so-called 
Liberal doctrines, it is for majorities always to prevail 
and minorities always to suffer, here we have an insig- 
nificant minority domineering it over an overwhelming 
majority, which it is to be hoped is at last going to assert 
itself. 

That full use may be made of the force thus available 
for our purpose, it will of course be necessary that it shall 
be effectively organized. There are many organizations 
already in existence whose co-operation would no doubt be 
of advantage, but none of which would seem of themselves 
wholly capable of undertaking the special campaign now con- 
templated. There are three requirements which seem to be 
essential to the success of any movement towards the re- 
establishment of our national affairs on a secure Constitu- 
tional basis : 

The first is that everyone engaged in it must understand 
that he or she has his or her part, no matter how humble, 
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to play in it, and that it must not be left for a few leaders 
to do all the work, while the rest go about their own 
business. 

The second is that pains must be taken to bring the 
working classes back into that touch with their fellow 
citizens the loss of which, through the social and economic 
changes of the past century, has deprived them of their 
due meed of intelligent guidance, and left them a prey 
to any unscrupulous adventurer who finds it to his ad- 
vantage to persuade them ‘that they are outcasts from, 
and therefore necessarily at enmity with, the rest of the 
nation. 

And the third requirement, which is the outcome of 
the immediate exigencies of the present day, is that those 
responding to the call to save their country must be organized 
as well to help, according to their several abilities, in thwart- 
ing any attempts on the part of the revolutionary party to 
hold the nation to ransom, as in simple preparation for political 
action at some time which, we may be sure, those now in power 
will make every effort to delay as long as possible. There are 
several advantages to be gained from such an organization. 
It will make it clear to the revolutionaries that they are not 
to be allowed to put the whole nation to inconvenience 
and loss to suit their own ends with impunity. It will put 
heart into those many amongst the working classes who, 
there is good reason to believe, would willingly throw off 
the yoke of their present tyrants and settle their differences 
with their employers peaceably for themselves, if they 
could be assured of an effective rallying-point and a proper 
backing from the rest of the nation. Its object being to 
meet a common danger, it will at once furnish a common 
ground on which the working and the other classes of the 
nation can meet, and, by learning better to know and be 
known by each other, come to that better understanding 
which is so imperatively needed for the future welfare of 
the country. And, incidentally, it will provide that personal 
part for everyone joining the movement which has been 
defined as its first requirement, but some of us might find 
it difficult to determine for ourselves. 

A movement has been set on foot during the past year 
in the United States, under the title of the American Legion, 
whose object is the association of the men and women who 
have taken part in the late war to combat -political and 
social evils of a somewhat similar, if not of exactly the same 
kind as those prevalent with us, to which their eyes have 
been opened by the wider experience gained through their 
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service. The Legion’s aims are set forth in the preamble 
to its constitution as follows :— 


For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following 


purposes : 

fo uphold ‘and defend the Constitution of the United States of America; 
to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one-hundred-per-cent. 
Americanism ; to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in 
the Great War ; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, 
State and nation ; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses ; 
to make right the master of might ; to promote peace and good will on earth; 
to safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom and 
democracy ; to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to 
mutual helpfulness. 


It would seem that we might wisely take our lesson 
from over the water, and, mutatis mutandis—as, for example, 
in the widening of the scope of our movement to include, 
as having acquired the true spirit of service under the trial 
of the war, the whole of the well-disposed elements of the 
nation—adopt their declaration of faith and purpose as our 
model. 

Who, then, will take the lead? The fervent Lloyd- 
Georgeist, his stock arguments all confuted, will usually end 
by defying us to find anyone to take his idol’s place. Is 
if, possible that, from a population of nearly fifty millions, 
we cannot produce one man, or ten, or a hundred men, of 
tried honesty and ability, and possessed of sufficient public 
spirit to take up the challenge ? 


THE MAN IN THE STREET 
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THE BLUNDERS OF THE GERMAN STAFF 
“SUPERMEN” AT WORK 


BEFORE the war it was generally accepted as a fact that 
the German Staff was superlative as a military organization. 
It was regarded in Germany and in many other countries 
as a body of supermen, marked by unparalleled prescience 
and genius. The time has now come to investigate coolly 
and without prejudice its record in the struggle, so that 
we may ascertain the exact value of its performance. All 
generals make mistakes ; Napoleon once said, ‘“‘ He who has 
not made mistakes has not made war’; but there are 
certain mistakes which are fatal in leadership, and these will 
be found to have been a specialty of the German Staff. 

The first essential of a good stafi is to estimate the 
enemy's forces accurately without ‘‘ making pictures” or 
yielding to prepossessions. German critics, such as Im- 
manuel and Gothein, are already beginning to point out that 
the German Staff failed in this most vital respect. Such a 
failure on its part did not surprise British officers. The 
German Staff is known in 1903-4 to have arrived at a com- 
pletely incorrect estimate of the military power of Japan, 
and the advice which it gave the Czar was one of the causes 
of Russia’s defeat in the war of 1904-5. In 1914 the real 
and immediate cause of the catastrophe was that the German 
Staff believed the moment to be exceptionally favourable 
to Germany. It forced the feeble and half-hearted Austrian 
Government into war with Serbia, well knowing and calcu- 
lating that Russia would intervene ; and it then compelled 
the irresolute, timid and changeable Kaiser to mobilize. 
The real sentiments of the supermen at the opening of the 
struggle are now known from the secret reports of Count 
Lerchenfeld, the Bavarian Minister at Berlin. On July 31, 
1914, he reported : 


In military circles here all are in the highest spirits. Months ago the Chief 
of the General Staff, von Moltke, declared the moment to be so favourable from 
the military standpoint that such an opportunity can never recur within any 
reasonable period. The grounds for this belief are: (1) The superiority of 
the German heavy artillery. France and Russia have no howitzers, and there- 
fore cannot attack entrenched troops with high-angle fire. (2) Superiority of 
the German rifle. (3) Insufficient training of the French troops owing to the 
two years’ service in the cavalry and the simultaneous incorporation of two 
classes of recruits, because of the reintroduction of the three years’ term of 
service. * 


* Deutsche Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch, iv. 161. 
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Thus it is quite clear that the German Staff believed the — 


German and Austrian Armies able to defeat rapidly and 
decisively Russia, France and Serbia. Had it not so 
believed, it was guilty of inviting the German people to 
commit suicide. Its officers abounded in boastful assur- 
ances. Moltke, the German Chief of the Staff, told Conrad 
von Hoetzendorff, the Chief of the Austrian Staff, that 
*‘on the thirty-ninth or fortieth day of mobilization” the 
German armies would have shattered all resistance in the 
West.* Count Lerchenfeld on July 31, 1914, telephoned to 
Munich from Berlin : 


The Prussian General Staff views war with France with extreme confidence, 
and expects in four weeks to have overthrown the French.f 


The Austrians swallowed these assurances with sublime 
confidence, and calculated that in eight months “at the 
outside”? they would have destroyed Serbia and settled 
with Russia.t No one remembered the elder Moltke’s 
warning that the next war would be very long—probably a 
seven years’ struggle—because it would be a conflict between 
organized nations, not between professional armies. The 
supermen did not know their own military literature. 

The first aim of a staff which has a hold of realities 
will be to avoid increasing the number of its antagonists 
and adding to its necessary difficulties in the conduct of 

‘the war. It seems quite certain that the civilians of the 
German Government, and William II himself, were entirely 
convinced that Great Britain would not move, or would only 
move too late, after France had been struck down ; and that 
in this firm conviction they had incited Austria to attack 
Serbia and provoke Russia. The absence of any plain 
warning from the British Government had contributed to 
their delusion. But it was the duty of the German Staff, 
if that staff knew its business and understood anything of 
the meaning of sea power, to adopt no plan which would 
compel Great Britain to fight. To unprejudiced minds the 
German soldiers seemed to have bitten off a large mouthful 
when they determined on war with Serbia, Russia and 
France. ‘The successful conduct of such a struggle was per- 
haps just within the capacity of the German and Austrian 
Armies. The supermen of the German Staff, however, were 
not content with this gigantic undertaking. They proceeded 


* Novak, Der Weg zur Katastrophe, 54. 
+ Deutsche Dokumente, iv. 158 
t Andrassy, Diplomatie und Weltkrieg, 139 
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deliberately to antagonize Great Britain by adopting the 
monstrous plan of attack on France through Belgium. 
They have since pretended that war with Great Britain was 
forced upon them. This is entirely untrue; they were 
quite pleased to find Great Britain among their opponents. 
Once more we can appeal to Count Lerchenfeld’s disclosures. 
On August 5th, after the British declaration of war, he says 
that Moltke thus delivered himself : 


We may regard it as a stroke of luck that, through the Serajevo crime, the 
mine laid by the three Powers (Great Britain, Russia and France) has gone off 
at a moment when Russia is not ready and the French Army finds itself in a 
state of transition. Against these three Powers, had they been thoroughly 
prepared, Germany would have been in a difficult position.* 


Such was Moltke’s ignorance of the fighting strength and 
vast resources of the British Empire that, as the German 
Official Naval History states, he in his own person told the 
Chief of the Operations’ Section of the German Admiralty 
Staff not to trouble about interfering with the British 
transports: ‘‘ The (German) Army in the West would be only 
too pleased to settle accounts with the 160,000 British.” + 
With this piece of evidence confronting him, it is hopeless 
for Gencral Kuhl to allege, as he does in his defence of the 
German Staff, that it had a very high conception of the 
British Army. But even he confesses to a colossal error 
of judgment : - 


We did not believe that any of the oversea States of the British Empire 
would supply any considerable body of troops. . . . According to our view, it 
was not impossible that a European war in which England was involved and 
in which her whole reserve in the form of her Expeditionary Corps had been 
engaged, would be followed by native insurrections. { 


That Canada would send into the field 458,000 men, Australia 
331,000, New Zecaland 112,000 and South Africa 76,000 
never occurred to the supermen. Still less did they dream 
that the United Kingdom would raise 5,704,000 men. 

For the swift entry of the hesitating, pacifist Asquith 
Cabinet into the war the German Staff was directly respon- 
sible. Its madness and wickedness compelled the British 
Government to fight, and thus at ouce aggravated all the 
difficulties of Germany tenfold. Its soldiers had allowed 
themselves to be hypnotized by a plan which Count 


* Deutsche Dokumente, iv. 157- 
+ Der Krieg zur See, Nordsee, i. 82. 
t Der Deutsche Generalstab, 89, 90. 
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Schlieffen had prepared about 1902 for the attack on France 
through Belgium, violating the neutrality of the latter 
country. Schlieffen was a former Chief of the Prussian 
Staff, and his brain-power had not seemed extravagant to 
good judges. A military pedant, with no sense of right or 
wrong, he had reversed the elder Moltke’s plan for a war 
on two fronts. This did not involve the treacherous attack 
on Belgium. Bismarck probably considered such a move 
in 1887, but, in view of warnings which then were given 
him by Lord Salisbury, came to the conclusion that it 
would be a blunder, and even announced in his semi-official 
Press : 


Germany will never begin a war by the violation of a European treaty, 
Anyone who imagines that the General Staff conducts policy and is not kept 
under control is entirely wrong. 


The supermen, however, were wiser than Bismarck, and 
William IT was foolish and weak enough to let them have 
their way. It is said that when he tossed them his written 
consent, he added, ‘‘ Very well, take it, but you must take 
the whole responsibility,’ and the story has the ring of 
truth. 

Schliefien was warned by Baron Eckardstein, when he 
was preparing this treacherous plan, that it would certainly 
bring immediate war with Great Britain. And it had this 
further grave military defect, that it would probably throw 
the Belgian Army into the ranks of Germany’s foes. The 
Belgian Army was small, but every little counts in war; 
and on a close study of the early operations it will be found 
that Belgian opposition hung like a millstone round ‘the 
necks of German generals, and was indeed one of the causes 
of the brutal cruelty with which they treated the Belgian 
people. Had the German Staff taken a calm military view, 
the Schlieffen plan was preposterous; it was not only a 
fearful moral crime, but a military blunder. Even if it had 
been strategically sound in 1902, when it was framed, the 
conditions between 1902 and 1914 had completely changed. 
Count Andrassy, the well-known Hungarian statesman and 
son of the maker of the Triple Alliance, condemns the 
movement through Belgium root and branch for ‘purely 
military reasons. He points out that the wise strategy for 
Germany would have been to follow the plan of the elder 
Moltke, to concentrate against Russia, and attack her, 
while standing on the defensive against France. Russia, 
he says truly, was the ‘ Achilles’s heel of the Entente.” 
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If such strategy had been adopted, Great Britain would 
have been deprived, he says, of her “ most effective casus 
belli’ ; and there would have been no need for the series 
of wild declarations of war by Germany which in August 1914 
produced on the world the impression of sheer insanity. 
There is no doubt that such a policy on the part of the 
German Staff would have brought even more terrible peril 
to European freedom; would have relieved Germany of 
the infamy attaching to her treatment of Belgium, and 
would have set free the troops neutralized by the Belgian 
forces. Thus it is true to say that the Schlieffen plan, 
for the adoption of which the German Staff was entirely 
responsible, brought the defeat of Germany in the war. 
Even when this plan had been adopted it was in- 
differently carried out. At the outset the French Staff 
played into the hands of the supermen by making mistakes, 
which were grave indeed, but not of the moral order of the 
initial German blunder. The French, refusing to believe 
that the main mass of the German armies would sweep west 
of the Meuse, exposed the 5th French Army and the British 
Expeditionary Force to envelopment at Mons and Charleroi. 
But this golden chance the German Staff could not seize. 
None oi its army commanders showed any special genius or 
insight. They were merely bull-headed, brutal fighting 
men, and from what they have told us of their doings, 
were uncommonly jealous of each other. Kluck, Biilow 
and Hausen so managed that the Allies escaped from the 
trap, and their prodigious blow was dealt in the air. The 
German Supreme Command was feeble and could not make 


its power felt. It had set a gigantic machine in movement 


and was quite unable to direct it; and it complicated its 
failures by the very gravest strategic blunder that a command 
can commit. 

In the very crisis of the movement into France, the 
Supreme Command lost its head. The Germans had an 
enormous mass of troops on the West front, and they had 
also the superiority in every detail of equipment. It looked 
to many good judges as though they had the game in their 
hands, when, suddenly, on August 21, 1914, the supermen 
withdrew two corps and one cavalry division from the 
German right in France for action against Russia. They 
had been frightened at the news that the Russians had 
crossed the Prussian frontier. If they had been the creatures 
of granite which they would like the world to suppose 
them, they would never have turned a hair, but would have 
secured the decision in France before detaching vital forces 
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to the East. Jofire faced the cruel reality of a German in. 
vasion of France and did not flinch; in that moment of 
trial he rose far superior to his antagonists. But the 
German Staff wanted to win everywhere at once, and in its 


contempt for its opponents imagined that this was possible, 


No more disastrous mistake could be perpetrated in large- 
scale war than to rush troops backwards and forwards 
between West and East at such a moment and _ forfeit 
their services during the weeks when they were in move- 


ment. It is said that the Kaiser personally intervened to — 


secure the dispatch of the troops to the East ; and once more 
the report seems to fit his well-known instability. 

Nor was this the only mistake. A very capable Austrian 
soldier, General Krauss, directs this further criticism against 
the German plan. He holds that the German Staff left an 
excessive amount of force in Alsace and Lorraine, and that 
this force ought with sounder strategy to have been em- 
ployed on Kluck’s right, when it would probably have 
produced decisive results. ‘“‘ The false distribution of force,” 
he states, ‘“‘ was accountable for the fact that the German 
armies attacked on the whole gigantic front without success.” 
And he asks what the temporary sacrifice of Alsace and 
Lorraine would have mattered. But there,-as everywhere, 
the German Staff played for safety. After wantonly in- 
curring the entirely unjustifiable risk of the attack through 
Belgium, it was smitten with an amazing timidity, and 
seemed to lose its hold on military principles. This is 
General Krauss’s verdict, which will certainly be endorsed 
by posterity in its main lines: 


Had the (German) Supreme Command shown at the outset the necessary. 


strong and energetic will, had it possessed the force of mind not to permit its 
attention to be distracted to the East, had it known how to protect the East 
by a more competent command there, Schlieffen’s plan would have proved itself 
what it really was, simple, clear, and inspired by genius in its idea of striking 
down first one and then the other of the main enemies.* 


The panegyric on Schlieffen’s idea is ridiculous, but the other 
reasoning is sound. 

The German Staff, through its mouthpiece General 
Kuhl, admits that it “‘ banked on a war of movement,” 
and, because it so banked, did not prepare for a pro- 
longed and terrible struggle of attrition. But its supermen 
had not the courage to tell the German people that when 
the war of movement ended Germany was lost. There 


* Die Ursachen unserer Niederlage, 120. 
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can be little doubt that one of its secret motives in falling 
upon Belgium was, as the great Swiss strategist,. Colonel 
Feyler, divined before the recent disclosures in Germany, 
to seize the Belgian coast so as to gratify the ambitions of 
the pan-Germans. Tor that coast the German Staff fought 
up to the very end, and its wild demands became the chief 
obstacle in the way of peace. As it hid from the German 
people the truth about the first Battle of the Marne, and. 
issued a bulletin regarding it which was a mass of fairy- 
tales, so it lied consistently up to August 8, 1918, when the 
German front collapsed with a crash and the catastrophe 
of the German Army could no longer be concealed. 
Having made the war, the German Staff failed to give 
intelligent advice to the unhappy Austrian Army. It first 
incited the Austrian Staff to deliver a violent large-scale 
attack on Serbia, which locked up in that quarter of the 
Continent eight corps and about 500,000 men. It then, 
when the Austrians were thoroughly entangled in Serbia, 
permitted them to attempt a gigantic offensive in Poland 
with the rest of their army. It looked on while they repeated 
the blunder of striking in all directions at once, which it had 
perpetrated elsewhere. Yet there is no principle of strategy 


so universally accepted as that a ‘wise staff will not attack 


at the same time in two different quarters with almost 
equal force. The result of this Austrian performance was 


- defeat in both fields. The Austrians were routed and driven 


out of Serbia ; in Poland they were so severely handled that, 
just as a fresh crisis arrived in the West, where the British 
and French had only with extreme difficulty been able to 
hold the Channel ports and Ypres, the German Staff had 
to detach another large force from the West to pull the 
Austrians out of the mud in Poland. But for the almost 
complete breakdown of the Russian ammunition supply, 
which was due to corruption in the upper ranks of the 
Russian Army, the Austrians would never have escaped. 
Ludendorff, Hindenburg and Falkenhayn, that trio of 
self-advertisers, would have the world imagine that they 
defeated the Russians by very superior generalship. They 
studiously conceal the fact that their operations on the 
Eastern front were, from the Russian want of ammunition 
and rifles, much like a struggle between an armed an an 
unarmed man. General Krauss, who is no captious fault- 
finder,-but was probably the ablest mind in the upper ranks 
of the Austrian Army, is by no means enamoured of their 
strategy. The great German break-through on the Duna- 
jetz, carried out in May 1915, failed to bring the-complete 
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defeat of the Russians, he thinks, because it was strategically 


ill-directed. He makes the same remark regarding the. 


German offensive at Verdun. ‘‘ A success at Verdun,” he 
says, ‘‘ would merely have driven the French front back 
and have sheared or broken off the projecting salient, behind 
which a new front would have been formed.” * It was a 
clumsily aimed blow without any large idea behind it, 
The same defective direction of the attack marked Luden- 
dorfi’s offensive at Caporetto, in which General Krauss 
himself played a leading part. He points out that the 
failure in this case to obtain a complete victory was due to 
half-heartedness and to the neglect to advance from the, 
Trentino at the same time as the Germans and Austrians 
broke through at Caporetto and on the Isonzo. The super- 
men threw victory away in Italy as in France, if this soldier 
is right. 

In all his eulogics on himself, Ludendorff docs his best 
to hide the enormous error which he and his other super- 
men committed when they decided on the “ruthless” 
submarine campaign. It was another decision as foolish 
and as wicked as the violation of Belgian neutrality. As 
the attack on Belgium brought Great Britain immediately 
into the field, so the ‘“‘ruthless’’ submarine campaign 
dragged in the United States. The extraordinary fact is 
that the German Staff recognized that, with this campaign, 
war with America must become inevitable, but had so 
entirely lost hold of realities that it could not understand 
what American hostility would mean. Jt had not learnt— 
as a burnt child usually learns to shun the fire—from its 
prodigious mistake in regard to Great Britain. It did not 
realize that as the British Empire had placed some seven 
millions of armed men in the field, so also could the United 
States organize vast armies, with the aid of all the know- 
ledge and experience of the British and French Staffs. 
Count Andrassy denounces in bitter terms the folly and 
presumption which brought on Germany this new war. He 
says that William IT and his so-called statesmen were against 
it, but that they had not the courage to resist the Luden- 
dorffs and Hindenburgs. He declares that the Austrian 
Government was wiser than the supermen : it never believed 
in the efficacy of the campaign, and it did its utmost to 
resist them. On every single point the supermen were 
wrong. They thought that, if the British people were not 
starved out, the transport of munitions and troops would 
become impossible, and the Allies would be defeated before 
* Die Ursachen unserer Niederlage, 187. 
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the Americans could intervene. They assumed, further, 
that the submarines would prevent the movement of large 
masses of men. from the United States. Either they were | 
themselves deceived or they deceived the German Govern- 
ment, and neither alternative is creditable to them as 
military thinkers. The British people were not starved, 
though 62 per cent. of British shipping was withdrawn for 
military or naval duty; the transport of munitions and 
troops proceeded almost without interruption; and two 
million American troops had been dispatched to Europe 
before the close of the war. So much for German Staff 
insight. 

The appearance of the tanks provided a real test of the 
German Staff. Its supermen, rooted to ancient doctrines 
such as ‘‘ men win in war, and not machines,’ and confident 
in their own genius, at once greeted the new engines with a 
roar of contempt. Ludendorff has some difficulty in explain- 
ing why he did not build them, but the truth he does not 
disclose—that he never understood their value. At the 
outset their performance was poor enough. The eye of 
faith was needed in their case, but the battle of Cambrai 
ought to have roused the German Staff to the fact that a 
new element in war had appeared. For the first time the 
new engines were used in that engagement with tactical 
skill, though the Tank Staff was not given its way in certain 
important respects. The German Staff still professed to 
treat the tanks with contempt, and it carried out a curious 
propaganda in the ranks of the German Army to discredit 
them, which reacted against itself with peculiar effect when 
very tardily, in 1918, it made attempts to organize a Ger- 
man tank corps from captured British machines and German 
patterns, of which a very few were built. The German 
infantry was assured that tanks were mainly dangerous to 
their own crews, and could be put out of action by any cool 
soldier. In the later fighting, when in the great British 
and French offensives of 1918 disastrous defeats were in- 
flicted on the German troops, the German Staff hit on the 
idea of explaining its own failures by attributing these 
disasters to the Allies’ use of “‘ masses of tanks.” As a 
matter of fact, in only two of these engagements, the French 
counter-attack of July 18, 1918, and the British attack in the 
Battle of Amiens on August 8, 1918, were tanks employed 
in really large numbers. In each case striking success was 
obtained, and large bodies of German troops were forced 
to surrender. But the explanation only deepened the alarm 
and accentuated the loss of moral in the German infantry, 
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which asked, and not without reason, why the supermen 
had omitted to provide such a formidable arm. We find G 


Ludendorff admitting “ tank panic’ in the German armies 
as one of the reasons which rendered peace advisable in pes 
October 1918. an 


Another disastrous blunder of the German Staff lay in } ,j 
the false reports it spread as to the inefficiency of the Ameri. | on 
can troops. Ludendorfi in his Memoirs maintains the |», 
same disparaging attitude, his object, of course, being to } 4p 
excuse or hide the consequences of the Staff mistakes which a 
had brought the United States into the war. Lieutenant me 
Kurt Hesse, who served in the German infantry in the second { 4p, 
Battle of the Marne, complains bitterly that “‘ at home On 
people jeered at the defective training of the American | og 
troops and at the American ‘ bluff’ ’’—because Ludendorff - 
and the Staff had encouraged such talk—but that when the P " 
Americans were encountered they were terrible antagonists, P ‘ 

In the ranks of our own “ P.B.I.” there were many com- # 
plaints of defective direction and organization of battles | |}, 
by the British Staff. But Kurt Hesse’s lurid account of | gay 
the second Battle of the Marne proves that the German | gay 
infantry had greater reason to complain of its supermen. | 5, 1 
The preparations, he says, were unsatisfactory; ‘‘ grave | and 
mistakes ’’’ were made; success had engendered careless- This 
ness; the troops were not rested and fresh; news of the Trai 
attack had leaked out; no shelter had been prepared for | j, 4 
the infantry ; the artillery co-operation was defective; the] =, 
moment for the advance was badly chosen, in the hours open 

~ of darkness. Hesse sums up in a few words the impression | pave 
produced on the German troops by the resourcefulness of | of 4) 
the Allies. ‘‘ We must admit,’’ he says, “ that the enemy ie 1 
displayed a wonderful skill in constantly devising new | Qene 
methods to win success and changing his tactics.”” While he | j97 
declares Ludendorff to have been a great soldier, he blames super 
him for his neglect of tanks and for the disparaging tales } 4, , 
which he allowed to be circulated in Germany concerning J jaq | 
them: | 

Tho damage which the tanks caused lay not in the loss which they inflicted J USE 0: 
. . . but in their injury to moral. The soldier felt himself helpless against J our e 
these machines which, like monsters with hideous uproar, spitting fire and have 
often wrapped in artificial cloud or smoke, charged on him, while with his 
weapons he could do so little against them. At home people saw only pictures 


of wrecked tanks and were told that the infantry dodged them and fought 
them with hand grenades and anti-tank rifles. The true picture was terribly break 


different : it was one of a panic-stricken infantry in flight.* heart, 
tactic: 
* Das Marne Drama, 34-5. to plu 


ve 
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It would be an interesting point to examine how far the 

German Staff was indebted to the blunders of Allied poli- 
~ ticians for the successes which it did achieve against our- 
selves. ‘The British General Staff seems almost always 
to have given sound advice. I can detect few instances in 
which it was wrong, and no fundamental errors of judgment 
on its part—for it was never consulted in the matter of the 
mad Dardanelles adventure. That is surely a very remark- 
able fact, seeing that the officers who served on it had not 
been trained to large-scale war and had had very little experi- 
ence of it. But throughout the most precious auxiliary of 
the Germans was the meddling of well-meaning. amateurs. 
On no principle does Napoleon so insist as on the necessity 
of concentrating force and avoiding scattering it in “‘ little 
packets.” The vast British force was never properly em- 
ployed at the vital point. It was disseminated in every 
possible direction. In all, apart from the purely Colonial 
campaigns, we conducted ten distinct wars on land. To 
what the Germans called their ‘“ Salonica internment 
camp” we sent from first to last 405,000 men; to the Dar- 
danelies, 468,000, of whom a considerable part were killed 
or permanently disabled ; to Italy, 145,000 men; to Egypt 
and Palestine, 1,192,000 men ; and to Mesopotamia, 447,000. 
This leaves altogether out of account Northern Persia, 
Transcaspia, Siberia, Murmansk and Archangel, where also 
in the last stage of the war we scattered detachments. 
' As the result of this policy the German Staff was given 
openings which, with greater competence on its part, might 
have brought success. ‘It was allowed, entirely by the fault 
of the British politicians, who continued blind almost to 
the very end, to concentrate a force of three to one against 
General Gough for the great German offensive of March 
1918. The dice had been loaded in its favour, but the 
superb resistance of the weak British divisions stemmed 
the attack before it could produce disaster, though they 
had to yield much ground. 

In view of the enormous force employed, the wholesale 
use of gas, and the artillery superiority on the German side, 
our escape was wonderful ; and we were perhaps lucky to 
have had Ludendorff against us. At the most dangerous 
moment, when Amiens was tottering, and when with a little 
more energy on the enemy’s part it looked as though the 
break-through must take place, he paused, seemed to lose 
heart, and changed the venue of his attack. He blames the 
tactics of his troops and the propensities which led them 
to plunder the British food depots instead of advancing—he 
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says little of the enormous losses which brought them to 
a standstill. But another Kurt Hesse, when he comes to 
tell the truth about this offensive, may reveal that bad staff 
work was very largely responsible for its failure. On the 
record of 1918 Ludendorff cannot escape the charge of having 
once more fatally underestimated the Allies’ power of resist- 
ance and wasted his very best troops in the series of gigantic 
assaults which expended his human material recklessly and 
ended by placing the Allies in a position to strike back with 
the deadliest effect. If he had allowed the politicians in 
this country to muddle on, continue their plan of detaching 
troops to every secondary field, and neglect the supply of 
recruits, the war might have been prolonged for many 
months, perhaps even for years; and no one who contem- 
plates Mr. Lloyd George’s record can feel any confidence 
that he would not eventually have concluded that “ peace 
by agreement” at which the German Government and 
President Wilson aimed. 

Inastudy of Ludendorff’s command, a “‘ German soldier ” 
sums up its failure thus: 


In this war we were always wrongly led, and were bound to be beaten because 
of the utter incapacity of our Supreme Command to understand the military 
position, the inner secret of which remained hidden from it. 


The secret was Germany’s inability to overcome the sea- 
power of Great Britain, which her wise men had so wantonly 
brought into action. 


H. W. WILson 
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A MAD DOG FROM MAYNOOTH 


THAT the State shall not interfere with the Church is a prin- 
ciple nowhere more distinctly laid down than in Australia. 
Section 116 of the Commonwealth Constitution declares : 
“The Commonwealth of Australia shall not make any laws 
for the establishment of any religion or for imposing any 
religious observance or for prohibiting the exercise of any 
religion, and no religious test shall be required for any office 
or public trust under the Commonwealth.” The plain 
meaning of this section is that the State in the exercise 
of its civil jurisdiction neither establishes, prefers nor 
interferes with any Church in the exercise of its ecclesiastical 
or religious jurisdiction. The converse, though not expressed 
in the Constitution, is inevitably implicated. How far the 
implication extends is necessarily determinable only by 
accidental circumstances, and is therefore incapable of 
definition. If it be argued that no Christian, least of all 
the Roman Catholic Church, qua Church, can submit its 
jurisdiction in and over morals to the fiat of the State, 
yet wherever and whenever a conflict may arise, that 
conflict is still a question of Cesar and the penny over again, 
determinable only by the nature of the circumstances 
causing the infringement. And even then, if Caesar usurps, 
every Christian has the certain assurance that Providence 
is on the side of Christian morality. A Roman Catholic 
would put the proposition in more direct and emphatic 
terms. If this be not some inspiration tending and intended 
to harmonize the two jurisdictions, civil and moral, then 
Christianity is a myth and may become anarchical as well. 

In Australia, as in many other countries, there has been 
a sharp issue between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
State jurisdictions concerning the State contribution to 
the support of Catholic primary schools. It has been with 
us a subject of contention for the past fifty years—ably 
and persistently put forward by the Catholic hierarchy and 
many of the laity, and as persistently rejected by the State 
Legislatures, from the days of Archbishop Vaughan of 
Sydney down to those of its most brilliant and accomplished 
champion, Archbishop Carr of Melbourne. Between the 
two came the militant campaign, carried straight into the 
political arena by Cardinal Moran, who threw the whole 
weight of his influence in support of the New South Wales 
Labour Party, doubtless in the hope that gratitude might 
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provide compensation. But if there be one pledge to which , 
that Party is more tightly bound than another, and perhaps 
the only one which it has not broken or on which it has é 
not compromised “for a consideration,” it is that of the te 
secular and compulsory system of Primary Education, 

His campaigns were foredoomed to failure. Archbishop 7 
Carr kept the question out of the mire of party politics, fi 
He appealed to the conscience of the Parliament and the 


people. That appeal was unavailing. Cardinal Moran ag 
appealed to and roused the national and racial antagonisms if 
of the Irish section of his flock. This blunder fanned” I 
sectarianism, always latent in such an issue, at times into he 
flames. Archbishop Carr lifted it, so far as was possible, P 


beyond that heated atmosphere. The Roman Catholic 8 
hierarchy, aided by the splendid self-sacrifice of the laity, i 


accepted and resigned themselves to the verdicts of the Ww 
polls, and set to work to perfect and extend both their It 
primary and secondary schools, amidst the admiration of ni 
many of the opponents of special religious education in re 
State subsidized schools, and the hearty good will of (with 
a good deal of practical support from) many non-Catholic B 
sympathizers. pé 
Such was the general position between the Roman as 
Catholic Church and the State when Dr. Mannix, D.D., m 
arrived in Melbourne from Maynooth, jure successionis’ to th 
Archbishop Carr, in March 1913. He was most cordially ex 
and enthusiastically welcomed by all classes and creeds. In 


Indeed, at his official installation in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, In 
some, if not all, the radiance of reverence and admiration br 
which flowed out from the whole community to the univer- J ha 
sally beloved Archbishop Carr was showered upon him. by 
He was scarcely installed when he sounded the tocsin of | ™ 
war (August 13th) on the old issue. After outlining the 


previous struggles and failure to achieve the State grants, bo 
he observed to the Catholic Federation : ‘te 
be 


They had all noticed how a dog would run out barking furiously at a Th 
passing motor-car, and after it had passed, returned, wagging its tail, satisfied 


in its doglike manner that it had saved its own particular homestead from Le 
destruction. mc 
an. 


This reference to Archbishop Carr’s lifelong and most | 
brilliant work, and that of many of the ablest of the Catholic | D@ 
laity of Australia, indicates the manner of man we had } Pr 
derived from Maynooth. The newcomer left no doubt as J sul 
to his future modus operandi. He said: Wo 
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With the chastening and persuasive power of the election [the coming 
State Election] in view, it might be as well to find out what would be the policy 
of the Labour Ministry in regard to the question if that party were returned to 
power. A general election would be the time for the [Catholic] Federation 


to twist the political screw. 


The result of this gaffe might have been foreseen, with our 
fifty years’ political experience to guide us. 

The Labour Party dealt with the proposal, almost an 
insult on its face, in its usual and characteristic fashion. 
It repudiated Dr. Mannix and all his works. It went further. 
It politically excluded from its ranks all its members who 
were of the. Catholic Federation. It roused the whole 
Protestant community to instant and effective opposition. 
Subsequently the Labour Party removed the ban of exclusion 
—buit not till Dr. Mannix’s suicidal strategy had led the 
whole cause, and with it every candidate outside and inside 
its ranks who bore any semblance of a Catholic or Irish 
name, to ignominious defeat, except in Labour’s own 
political Gibraltars. 

It is impossible to assign or prove motives definitely. 
But a man who could publicly outrage a powerful political 
party; who, “red” raw from Maynooth, could directly 
asperse the past work of all his clerical and lay predecessors 
in the same arena in Australia, is in all probability as much 
the victim of ungovernable egotism and arrogance as the 
ex-Kaiser is the victim of sanctimonious megalomania. 
In those two utterances one finds the key to that long vista 
in the Inferno of religious and sectarian strife which has 
broken upon the Roman Catholic Church in Australia and 
has made the terms “Rome” and “The Vatican” a 
by-word and a mockery in the mouth of every bigot (and 
many who are not bigots). 

Since the Pontificate of Pius IX, the settled policy of 
both (excepting on the traditional impasse between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal, now considerably relieved) has 
been the cultivation and preservation of harmonious relations 
between the State and Church jurisdictions and authorities. 
This is a legacy from the brilliant Papacy of His Holiness 
Leo XIII. Nowhere has the harvest of that policy been 
more richly repaid than within the self-governing Dominions 
and the United Kingdom itself. Ireland is the only “ rift 
in the lute,” but the complications there arise out of purely 
national questions. It would be worse than folly, as it is 
practically impossible, to attempt to make the Vatican a 
sub-department of the Foreign or Home Offices, moved and 
worked from the Treasury Benches at Westminster. The 
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converse proposition is equally true. It is worse than folly 
and little short of madness in modern politics for any 


Catholic hierarch (or hierarchy) to force a line of action or — 


policy leading to or compelling a struggle on those delicate 
frontiers anywhere in our Empire. 

Whether or not Dr. Mannix and kindred spirits are 
mentally or temperamentally capable of grasping and 
assimilating the history (and its lessons) of their native 
land may be seriously questioned. But it almost goes 
without saying that the hierarch (or the hierarchy) of the 


Roman Catholic Church who has not appreciated the — 


modern tradition and policy of the Vatican, as transmitted 
by His Holiness Leo XIII, is totally unfitted for his position 
and is a menace to his office and commission anywhere 
within the Dominions of the British Empire where the 
vast majority of the population is Protestant or non- 
Catholic. 

Dr. Mannix knew that his attitude and action would 
necessarily implicate in the eyes and minds of the opponents 
of Roman Catholicism, and especially the opponents of that 
portion of its discipline and teaching on the matter of 
purely secular education, both Rome and the Vatican, 
not merely with regard to a question of morals, upon which 
both hold to principles incapable of compromise, but on 
politics also, which are necessarily, if not essentially, under 
constitutional democracies, almost wholly matters of 
compromise. 

He had just arrived from Maynooth. He came with a 
well heralded reputation. He instantly disregarded and 
reversed the policy of his brilliant predecessor, still an 
occupant of the metropolitan Arch-episcopacy. He did this 
in the very eyes (and teeth, so to speak) of his own 
ecclesiastical superior. Instantly every opponent, and more 
particularly every bigot, in the community declared, ‘“ This 
is the work of the Vatican and Rome. He is its special 
emissary, sent and commissioned to capture the political 
balance of power in Australia.” Before long the market- 
places rang not only with the cry “A bas Mannix!” 
but with that of “A bas le Vatican!” 

The suggestion that Dr. Mannix did not anticipate 
this result was merely a gratuitous certificate of his 
ineptitude. To say that either ‘‘ Rome” or “ The Vatican” 
(using convenient and popular terms) desired to create 
such a position in Australia would be an imputation of 
something worse than blind stupidity. Whatever “ the 
Vatican”? may be, its most ignorant and fanatical epponents 
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or enemies can scarcely thus accuse it. He placed the 
Church itself in a false and impossible position in the eyes 
and minds of that Protestantism which regards Guy Fawkes 
and the Gunpowder Plot as the real expression of the soul 
of “ Rome” (if it has any soul) and Titus Oates and the 
Battle of the Boyne as the last word of Protestantism. 

These observations and criticisms are made from the 
point of view of throwing some light on the mentality 
and temperament of a man who might in a crisis go far, 
if all self-restraint were flung to the winds and an unbridled 
egotism, expressing itself in hatred, fury and sarcasm, led 
him whither it listed and moved him. That crisis broke 
out very early in the war. Whither and how far it led 
him now remains to be told. His Holiness Pius X had 
declared ‘‘ Urbi et orbi” the attitude of the Church and 
the position of its adherents in their relation to the State 
authorities as belligerents. Their allegiance was due to 
the civil power. The Church qua Church was neutral, and 
necessarily neutral. The responsibility for the call to arms 
and the disposition of that allegiance rested with the civil 
power and not with the individuals subject to it. Defence, 
apoloyia or refutation of ‘“‘Rome’s” official declaration 
of neutrality, or for any subsequent developments or 
modifications—if there were any such—is outside the 
argument of this article. It can defend itself. The position 
is only mentioned in order to »mphasize the fact that the 
plain intent of the mandate from Pius X was that the civil 
power and authority was not to be resisted or thwarted 
in the prosecution of the war by the individual Catholic, 
and, a fortiort, not by the clergy or episcopacy, who were 
the administrators and trustees for the observance of and 
obedience to the mandate. It were ridiculous to pretend 
that Dr. Mannix, D.D., whether as an individual or as an 
Archbishop, was exempted from this injunction. As an 
Archbishop he was specially bound by it. 

The overwhelming majority of the people of Australia 
were in hearty accord and sympathy with Great Britain’s 
action in entering the war. The invasion of Belgium was 
an intolerable defiance to the whole civilized world, while 
behind Teutonic militarism and despotism, which menaced 
and struck at the very foundations and existence of democ- 
racy, there loomed the grave problem of our own existence. 
We had no Monroe Doctrine protecting the Commonwealth. 
Our safety depended on-the victory of Great Britain in 
Europe and the unchallengeable supremacy of the British 
Navy on the high seas. We were therefore bound to 
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support her “to the last man and the last shilling.” If the | 


Teuton conquered Europe and subjugated France and 
Belgium, then for us especially and for the Empire there 
was nothing but to become an armed camp till the Teuton 
recuperated for another aggression. We would be left to 
fight without an Ally to face our own annihilation. We 
realized that Great Britain could not be conquered. But 
we were the first and the greatest prize to be won and 
taken in the event of the Mother Country being reduced 
to save and defend her very life. So our statesmen 
and every Nationalist in Australia saw the future ; so they 
proclaimed. it. 

In the face of this vital resolution Dr. Mannix at once 
opened a campaign of obstruction, accompanied by vitriolic 
denunciation, as reckless in disregard of the obvious facts 
and necessities of the crisis as it was unscrupulous in the 
manner and method of its presentment and prosecution. 
You at home should realize the record of the man and the 
Archbishop who then flung himself into the breach, 
tumultuously and passionately arousing every discordant 
and disorderly element in the community which would, 
if it could, have brought the cause of Australia, the Empire 
and the Allies not merely to irretrievable disaster, but to 
perpetual vassalage under the heels of Prussian Junkerdom. 
We know it. It is high time that the rest of the world— 
especially the Vatican—should know it. Immediately after 
the suppression of the Dublin Sinn Fein rising in April 1916, 
a public subscription in aid of the widows and orphans 
of the victims of that deplorable tragedy was announced. 
Archbishop Carr joined in the appeal on the ground of that 
universal charity which separates vicarious suffering from 
the evil character or mischief of the wrong-doers. But 
in making the appeal he denounced that insurrection as 
“an anachronism of savagery.” Notwithstanding this clear 
and sound moral discrimination from his superior, and the 
fact that Archbishop Carr was but lingering in the shadows 
of approaching death, Dr. Mannix did not hesitate to declare 
himself emphatically in an opposite sense. Appealing to 
the memory of Robert Emmet, he said: 


Before condemning the misguided leaders of this movement to be shot, 
they should remember that the leaders of another movement were taken into 
the Cabinet. 


This showed that he was both possessed and obsessed 
by the predominating passion of race-hatred, though 
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Catholicity and race-hatred are essentially contrary and 
contradictory terms. The former is the negation of the 
latter. He was, of course, referring to the position of 
Sir E. Carson and the Ulster gun-runners of 1913. It is 
an example of the kind of “‘ howler” for which, as Macaulay 
remarks, an upper form schoolboy (in his day) would be 
flogged. The utterance, however, compels this passing 
historical reflection. The Dublin insurrection was an aiding 
and abetting of the treason plotted by Casement and his 
dupes, who, admittedly, were in the pay and acting under 


the instigation of Germany. Dr. Mannix invoked the 


name and memory of Emmet. But with all Emmet’s 
errors this was the very accusation he repudiated and on 
which he appealed from the dock, with immortal eloquence, 
to posterity for acquittal. He asked history to cleanse his 
memory from that infamous, libellous and degrading stain. — 
And yet Dr. Mannix associated that fine but misguided 
patriot with Casement and a gang of more or less venal 
scoundrels in the pay of Germany. Emmet’s bones might 
well turn in their grave in protest against his most recent 
admirer. 

Archbishop Carr died on May 6, 1917, his last hours 
agonized by the passion and gloom of those sectarian strifes, 
now driving his cherished flock into hostile camps. Hence- 
forward Archbishop Mannix took the lead of all the forces 
of Australia hostile to the war policy and plans of the 
Australian Government. In order that the nature of this 
resistance to the civil authority may be thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated, some examples (many others could 
be quoted) are given. Let me emphasize one fact. He 
repeatedly complained that he was not only improperly 
reported, but maliciously misreported, by the daily Press. 
To guard against the possibility of this charge, my extracts 
are taken not from the daily Press (except when otherwise 
indicated) but from the record of his work and speeches 
issued by ‘‘ The Advocate Press,” the “official”? organ of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the State of Victoria. The 


biography contains a preface and authorization by Archbishop 


Duhing of Brisbane, by way of commendation, and is indis- 
putably authentic. Care has been taken not to wrest the 
text from the context. 

The question of conscription was submitted to the first 
Referendum in October 1916. It was defeated by a narrow 
majority, largely, as many of us thought, owing to the 
blunders of the Government. Archbishop Mannix, if not 
yet the acknowledged and avowed leader of Opposition, now 
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strutted in his plumes as the champion of the cause of the 
’ Australian Defeatists. At Brunswick (a suburb of Mel- 
bourne) he declared on January 28, 1917: 


Whatever else may be involved, it was just a truism to say that the war 
was a trade war. But, like many truisms, it was likely to startle those who 
took their views from the daily Press. 


Now, “whatever else may be involved” in such a 
statement as that, it is simply the truth (not a truism) to 
say that it is not the truth, and most emphatically (and 
possibly intentionally) not the whole truth. The proper 
term for it will now readily suggest itself. The refutation 
of it is as simple as it is historically unanswerable. 

Probably not the reincarnated spirit of Ananias could 
charge Great Britain with entering on this war to destroy 
or acquire Germany’s European trade. The charge is an 
infamy to its author. The Melbourne Age reported Dr. 
Mannix as saying, “simply an ordinary trade war.” The 
Melbourne Argus as “‘simply a sordid trade war.” The 
evidence that he used some strong condemnatory adjective 
as well is impressive, though he denied using any adjective 
before the words “trade war. This was, to use legal 
terms, “‘ confession without avoidance,” and in morals as 
well as law such a plea is only an aggravation of the offence. 

ie dexterously diverted attention from his deliberate 
perversion of fact to the spectacle of an iniquitous Press 
maligning a martyr to truth! His accusation was (a) that 
Great Britain had entered upon this war for the purpose of 
acquiring Germany’s colonial trade and territories, or for 
removing or hopelessly crippling her as a trade competitor; 
and (b) that Australia had deliberately and voluntarily 
become an aider and abettor of Great Britain in a world 
holocaust of rapine and slaughter to that infamous 
purpose. 

~ He chose the time and the utterance with consummate 
purpose. Conscription having been defeated, there was no 
resource but to redouble our efforts for voluntary recruitings 
But how could voluntary recruiting be successful under such 
an accusation ? Why should any citizen voluntarily recruit 
for such a purpose? It is safe to say that had any prominent 
layman dared to make such a charge he would have been 
interned or prosecuted. Certainly no paid Hun spy or 
enemy within our gates could have done worse work 
with more damning intent. The Government, after their 
defeat on conscription, asked all the leaders of parties and 
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all prominent citizens to co-operate in the work of volun- 
tary recruiting. Dr. Mannix was asked to join the central 
Committee. He refused with contumely. It might have 
been supposed that if he could conscientiously “‘ damn” 
conscription he must necessarily assist voluntary recruiting. 
But he had committed himself to the “ truism” that this 
was only a “trade war.” How could he ask for voluntary 
recruits to prosecute a mere “trade war”? This retort 
from the veriest sans-culotte would have annihilated him. 
He now seemed to revel in the dilemma into which he was 
deliberately forcing the Government. He was provoking 
them to the choice of one of two alternatives: either to 
force his arrest and then, by posing as a martyr, to incite 
civil disorder ; or to allow him from the seat of his Archi- 
episcopal office to hurl defiance at the Government, and so to 
encourage and inspire therefrom that turbulent underworld 
of latent anarchy which ever threatens the existence of law 
and authority amidst the throes of war. - 

The effect of this shocking pronouncement on the minds 
and temper of Protestants and Nationalists, Catholics as 
well as non-Catholics, may be left to the imagination, but 
can scarcely be realized by an “outsider.” Australian 
patriotism was outraged from end to end. The red caps 
were fiung jubilantly in the air. A witches’ cauldron of 
civil and religious strife and recrimination now began 
hotly to brew, with a Roman Catholic Archbishop as chief 
celebrant at their incantations. 

The defeat of conscription whetted his appetite. Early 
in 1$17 a dissolution of both Houses took place, owing to 


_the resistance of the Senate to a vital portion of the Coalition 


Government’s war policy. Practically the Senate deciared 
“No confidence.” Mr. Hughes resolved to appeal to the 
country on the whole policy. In his manifesto to the electors 
he made a clear and unmistakable declaration that unless 
the circumstances and position at the front urgently needed 
it, conscription would not be imposed during the existence 
of the new Parliament, if he and his Ministry were returned ; 
but if military exigencies required it, the question would be 
submitted again by Referendum to the people. In other 
words, he declared that conscription was entirely in the hands 
of the people. The only issue in the General Election then 
was which leader and party should be chosen to carry on 
its war policy and administration—-Mr. Hughes and the 
Nationalists, or Dr. Mannix under a nom-de-guerre. The 
ecclesiastic’s next move, in his bid for the Political Dic- 
tatorship of the Commonwealth, which had now become an 
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obsession, was to fling out this insolent and insulting 
challenge : 


I think I am not going far astray when I say that the conscription issue 
has been already raised again. ... Those who are attempting to hide and 
cloak the issue will, if they be returned again, readily find an excuse for submitting 
the conscription question to another Referendum. ... I am not a politician 
of any kind, overground or underground. I am simply a plain honest man, 
They might say that the verdict of the people was to be accepted, but if his 
hearers were foolish enough to trust them, they would have the comer 
campaign upon them as soon as the election was over. 


“T am simply a plain honest man’! O Shade of 
Antony! Naturally the Prime Minister gave “the lie 
direct’ to these statements. He could do no other. In 
the face of such preposterous accusations, Mr. Hughes is 
not given to polite paraphrases for simple English terms, 
Daniel Mannix, D.D., of course replied in his best Mannixian 
style, flavoured with the antithesis of Archiepiscopal suavity. 
He said: 


The Prime Minister had the hardihood within the last week to accuse me of 
stating a deliberate falsehood. Now, that is not the language of a gentleman. 
. . The Prime Minister and those associated with him have cautiously and 
craftily laid down the lines for another conscription Referendum. They tell 
us conscription is dead and that the verdict of the people given last October 
will be respected and will not be set aside by regulation or enactment by the 
next Parliament. Now, who are to be the judges whether the necessities of 
the Empire require another Referendum ? Those very same people who put 
the Referendum to the people last October. Indeed, some of them make no 
secret of the matter at all. I thérefore repeat every word I said, lest there be 
any mistake about the matter. ... Everyone who votes for Mr. Hughes 
votes for conscription for Australia. 


None of us ever can forget that in 1917 the military 
position of the Allies was hovering between irretrievable 
disaster in the field and hopeless despair in the council 
chambers. Therefore, Mr. Hughes determined, in perfect 
harmony and good faith with his previous promises, to 
submit the question of conscription to a second Referendum. 
He knew then, as we all know now, that the percentage of 
casualties amongst the Australian troops was alarmingly 
high ; that their services in the fighting-line were requisitioned 
rather freely and were often too prolonged; that such 
requisitions, however complimentary, were unavoidable in 
the stress of the military position; that the number of 
Divisions might have to be reduced, or that a portion of the 
front allotted to them, which could be neither abandoned 
nor shortened till reinforcements arrived, be held with 
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dangerously inadequate numbers. If ever’a military position 
justified a political leader in calling on the people to give 
him power to compel Australians to go to the rescue and 
help of Australians, that position and plea had arisen and 
were justified now. Again Daniel Mannix flung himself 
across the path. He thus met the first appeal : 


When special cable messages were required they seemed to be easily ~ 
available. When conscription was the objective, the papers told of smashing 
defeats at the front. The Empire was doubling up. But a week later, perhaps, 
they forgot all that they had said. The great offensive was pushing into Berlin 
and there were scarcely any casualties, unless amongst the enemy, who had 
suffered frightful slaughter. What was wanted by way of cable messages 
seemed to come merely by touching a button. How far the cable message 
came, who sent it, he did not know, but the fact was it came when wanted. 


Then, on the second appeal to the people, he addressed 
them in these terms: 


We always get the news that fits the occasion. At other times all our 
battles were victories and our losses were very slight. But now the Allies will 
suffer one defeat after another—and all for the lack of conscription in Australia’ 
and a few more Australians in the trenches. Wait and see what the papers 
have ready for you the next few weeks. You will be appealed to as if everything 
depended on what Australia does or leaves undone. 


- Nothing worse has fallen from the lips or pen of any 


 Defeatist in the Empire. To appraise this utterance the 


reader need remember that Australia sent some 350,000 men 
to or close to the front. We left 60,000 dead on the battle- 
fields—-a mortality of nearly 20 per cent. The plain inter- 


. pretation and intent of his words were these: First, that 


Mr. Hughes and his Ministry had entered into a diabolical 


‘conspiracy of mendacity with the British Government to 


obtain power to sacrifice thousands of our best manhood 
without necessity. Could Dr. Mannix descend to lower 
depths ? He did his best. The Government had to raise 
heavy loans for war expenditure, which was surely a subject 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of Parliament and the 
Ministry, and entirely outside the jurisdiction of any Church. 


~ Again he rushed into the arena. On March 28, 1918, when 


Ludendorff appeared to be on his way to Paris, at a time 
when credit, munitions and equipment were as vital as 
numbers in the field, he stated: 


Those lip-loyalists who are not going to the front because they are 
presumably ineligible saw to it that they got from 6 to 7 per cent. interest 
before they subscribed to the war loans. Even then they had to get exemption 
from income tax in order to induce them to finance the war. But somebody 
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must pay in the end. But if the very rich investors in the war loan are freed 
from taxes, it simply means that others, including the very poor, will have 
to pay and bear the rich man’s burden. This discrimination between the 
rich and the poor is tempting the poor to talk about repudiation, and surely 
it is reasonable to repudiate an arrangement which is bound to press upon 
the poor. 


In the first place, only the investments in the first two 
loans were exempt from State and Federal income tax, 
This is a vastly different thing from the statement “ they 
(i.e. the investors) had to get exemption from income tax 
in order to induce them to finance the war.” The rest of 
their incomes were always liable to State and Federal 
taxation, as the assailant knew when he made the attack. 
But he also knew that the people, especially the “ very 
poor,” would take it as he intended them to take it, with 
the double effect of his own misrepresentation and suppression 
of the facts. He knew that the effect of the exemption of 
so much of their money or income as was put into war loans 
tended to harden and keep up the market price of the stock, 
facilitate negotiation at or nearer par, and thus be of material 
benefit to the smaller and poorer investor. Not so, of 
course, when the loans had to be repeated and the general 
mass of them was high and heavy. In subsequent loans 
the investments were made subject to Federal income tax. 
The reason in both cases is, from a financial point of view, 
equally defensible. But his plain intent was to inflame 
the “ very poor” against all others in the community. Had 
he chosen to call for and examine the Federal Treasurer’s 
Budget tables and records showing the incidence of taxation, 
he would have found that nowhere in the world was it 
lighter, and the policy of distributing it equitably in that 
regard more carefully directed for the benefit of the “ very 
poor.” Bolshevism in Russia had already raised the tocsin 
of “repudiation.” That cry was re-echoed by every De- 
featist in Australia. Dr. Mannix regarded “ repudiation ” 
in: the circumstances as “reasonable.” Most law abiding 
and respecting citizens would call it robbery. This was to 
exchange the archiepiscopal biretta for the red cap of the 
anarchist. Indeed, he insisted that he was ‘ Citoyen” 
Mannix. 

Dr. Mannix naturally could not resist identifying his 
opposition to conscription in Australia with his-endorsement 
of Sinn Feinism and of the opposition of some Irish 
Nationalists against conscription in Ireland. Where was the 
shadow or shade of analogy ?. Every argument for what it 
was worth against conscription in Ireland was a fortiort an 
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argument in favour of conscription in Australia. Nothing 
but a corrupted obscurantism rooted in race-hatred and 
inspired by Defeatism could have so darkened and perverted 
the intelligence and soul of any Australian citizen. He did 
his best to darken and pervert them here, where, whether 
by recruiting or conscription, the defence of Australia and 
the victory or defeat of Great Britain and her Allies was 
the issue of life or death for us. 

His adoption and benediction of Sinn Feinism and Sinn 
Feiners naturally and inevitably roused Orangeism and 
Orangemen to responsive and none the less fanatical fury. 
“Rome,” ‘‘The Vatican” and the ‘Catholic Church ” 
were once again for the ten-thousandth time shown up, 
with appropriate Biblical illustrations, for what they really 
were in the eyes and minds of one clan, whilst the other 
dug deeper down in the graveyards of the past from which 
to find some old jawbones with which to slay the Philistines. 
For a time the Battle of the Marne and the Siege of Verdun 
were completely eclipsed by the past glories of the Battle of 
the Boyne and the Siege of Derry, till all Australians, to 
whom the latter names were but dim refiections from a past 
nightmare, bowed their heads in shame and despair, whilst 
the terms “Ireland” and “ Irish Nationalism”? became a 
mockery and a reproach in the houses of their erstwhile friends. 
Dr. Mannix knew that this would be the inevitable result 
of the storm which he deliberately and insistently stirred 
up, if he did not actually raise. “Sandy Row,” Belfast, 
could not in its wildest fury and fanaticism have served 
the cause of Orangemen and Orangeism better the world 
over than did the Archbishop of Melbourne. Many an 
Trish Nationalist in Australia exclaimed, and might well 
exclaim, “An enemy hath done this.” 

Many Protestants and non-Catholics inquired, “ Why is 
he not restrained by the Vatican?” “The reason is 
evident,” they answered. ‘‘ The Vatican is hoping, plotting 
and planning the downfall of the Empire and the triumph 
of the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg dynasties, and with 
them an era of Cesarism.” Such persons conveniently 
forgot that it was the National Government of Australia 
which, by submitting the question of conscription to a 
Referendum of the people, gave the right to every citizen, 
clerical as well as lay, to approve or condemn it and to give 
his reasons for doing so, as well. Some clerics could and 
did approve. How, then, could others be gagged or silenced ? 
How, then, could ‘‘ Rome” or “ The Vatican” interfere 
and restrain where the civil authority invited and encouraged 
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discussion, with assent or dissent, as each one thought proper 
and best ? That observation entirely acquits ‘‘ Rome” and 
“The Vatican” from any complicity, approbation or par. 
tisanship as between themselves and Dr. Mannix, as Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne. But it does not acquit him as Arch- 
bishop from the charge that as an Archbishop his passionate 
and reckless partisanship on behalf of Sinn Feinism and 
the cause of Defeatism in Australia would inevitably 
implicate the Church itself, as well as every Nationalist 
Roman Catholic, with that charge, and thus bring down 
upon both the full fury of bigotry and insult, suspicion and 
persecution. He knew that a section of Protestantism in 
Australia would rise and proscribe Roman Catholicism and 
Catholics in the mass. Perhaps he cynically consoled himself 
with the thought that such Catholics as were steadfast 
Nationalists richly deserved to suffer that storm as renegades 
from his particular brand of political faith. 

Dr. Mannix divided us as races within that one and only 
fold—for us. He turned father against son, brother and 
sister against brother and sister, and mother against daughter. 
His name became from the altar to the hearth a tocsin and 
a signal for anger, abuse, reviling and recrimination work-day 
and Sunday, and morning, noon and the night thereof, 
too. He invariably chose some distinctively Roman Catholic 
function from which to fulminate the bolts of his anger, 
hatred and passion. As a. rule, such functions (and ful- 
minations) took place at the foundation or opening of some 
church or school, oblivious or regardless of the fact that 
he was reviling and soliciting in almost the same breath. 
_ He was, however, scrupulously careful to keep his pulpit 
and the celebration of Mass free from that miasma. But 
his transition from the priest at Mass to that of the militant 
ecclesiastic with mailed fist and shining armour an hour or 
two afterwards (it is humbug to pretend that he was there 
only as Daniel Mannix) was too sudden and too evident to 
be other than humiliating, painful and provocative to those 


Catholics who could and did as conscientiously kneel before. 


the same altar with him and offer there at the same time 
their lives, if need be, to the cause for which we were fighting 
to the death. They could join with him as reverently and 
fervently in the common prayer to the Common Father of 
us all, ‘‘ Fiat voluntas tua sicut in celo et in terra. Lt 
demitie nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos demittimus debitoribus 
nostris.” For them in an hour or two afterwards he had 
nothing but mala voluntas to pour out on the cause for 
which many who knelt there went out to enlist, and laid 
down their lives. 
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But there were priests, and many of them, all over 
Australia, who, inspired by his teaching and invoking his 
name, were not so scrupulous with regard to their pulpits 
and altar steps during the celebration of Mass. ITreland and 
Sinn Feinism were (for the occasion and the use of it) more 
to them than the sublime extracts and texts known as 
“The Epistle and Gospel for this Sunday.” * 

For a time the bigots outside raised secretly the tocsins 
of revanche. “‘No lish, no Catholic need apply.” He 
was warned that it would be raised and worked. He would 
not heed. He had his palace, but there were those of his 
own flock who, if they had ‘“‘ where to lay their heads,” 
did not know where the next day’s food was to come from, 
by reason and effect of what he had done. He seemed to 
care no more what might happen to them than the 
Hohenzollern and Hapsburg Cesars when they flung their 
people to the Moloch of war in gratification of their own 
dynastic ambitions and their own personal egoisms and 
arrogances. The civil authority in Australia cannot save 
us from this awful infliction. The Vatican can and 
should. 

It is plain that Daniel Mannix attempted to exert all 
the ecclesiastical power, pressure and influence which his 
office could bring in order to bind Roman Catholicism in 
Australia on the Procrustean bed of a nascent nationality 


* For an example within the hearing of the writer. Many others could be 
quoted. It was Pentecost Sunday, 1920. What a sublime theme in the Gospel 
for that day! The priest referred to the approaching departure of Archbishop 
Mannix to America and Ireland, and probably to Rome. He compared the 
erowds who gathered in farewell to the crowds who followed Christ when He 
preached and worked His miracles. In express words he compared the Archbishop 
to Christ! It was impossible to repress the awful reflection that flashed 
unbidden and irresistible across one’s mind at this comparison and suggestion 
(from which only crass ignorance and racial-hatred can eliminate the taint of 
its almost semi-blasphemy) that it was the same kind of crowd who, strewing 
palm branches and pouring out Hosannas on a Palm Sunday before Christ, 
sent Him to Calvary on the Friday and preferred a Barabbas. He then got 
on to the ‘‘ gospel for the day,” referring to the formal institution of the Church 
on earth and to the sufferings of the Apostles and martyrs. In an instant he 
went off on a new tangent again. He said: ‘‘ To-day in the hills and fields 
of Ireland they [that is, Roman Catholics] are being shot down and harried 
and hunted about because they are still true to the faith of their fathers !”* 
This travesty of truth and fact from the lips of a priest during the celebration 
of Mass! Now multiply this instance hundreds of times on almost every Sunday 
during the war in the archdiocese of Melbourne and all over Australia, and the 
reader can understand how those Catholics who stood by the Nationalist cause 
during the war were ground and sifted like fine wheat between the two mill- 
stones of fanaticism within and bigotry and persecution outside their own 
Church. 
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for Ireland. The latter is entirely within the jurisdiction 
of the democracy of Great Britain and Ireland, operating in 
constitutional forms. The former is above and _ beyond, 
and far above and beyond both. The less cannot be made 
to include the greater—at any rate in and for Australia; 
however it may (or may not) adjust itself in and for Ireland, 

With regard to the conflagration of bigotry, sectarianism 
and race-hatred which raged in our midst during the war, 
and which has by no means burnt itself out yet, it is 
imperative in viewing that perspective in all its proportions 
to say that there can be neither defence, excuse nor con- 
donation for it, no matter how or where it is raised or caused, 
Reprisals or recriminations are equally indefensible. It may 
be said with the strongest historical support that the Roman 
Catholic in mixed religious communities within the Empire 
is far more often the victim than the aggressor in that 
respect. He is a stricter observer, as a rule, of the fine 
aphorism of Browning’s, 


*Tis an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own. 


There is a section of Protestantism, happily diminishing 
everywhere with the development of national and moral 
intelligence and with Christian charity, which still clings 
to the savage fetishism that the Roman Catholic is per se, 
in the mass, the instrument of Antichrist, with his wretched 
soul doomed for the next world ; inferring as well that there 
can be no particular harm in hastening that torture for his 
body in this. The Roman Catholic, knowing full well that 
it is “matter enough to save one’s own soul,” is, as a rule, 
more occupied or concerned with that great task, and often 
to his great spiritual benefit as well. Hence the tu quoque 
recriminations and provocations of the Mannixian school 
are, from the Roman Catholic point of view, scarcely less 
defensible and not the less blameworthy and censurable. 
It must be evident nowadays to most cultured and to all 
educated Christians, that the revilement, calumny and 
persecution of the meanest and humblest of Adam’s kin, 
by reason only of the substance and form of his religious 
creed and worship, is, in the moral plane, not merely a 
negation of Christ and Christianity, but the affirmation of 
Satan and Satanism, and in the civil and social plane a 
reversion to that savagery from which, after some five 
thousand years of bloodshed and tears, Christian civiliza- 
tion has but quite recently rescued some portion of 
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humanity. Hence, he who directly or indirectly, by provo- 
cation or recrimination, foments or rouses those passions 
in our human nature, incurs a heavy responsibility at the 
bar of Christianity and civilization, which can be neither 
avoided nor defended on the plea of the duality or unity 
of personality or office of the individual offering it. 

There are Roman Catholics who desire to contribute 
to Australian nationality something of that constructive 
Catholicism (let bigots and fanatics say of it what they may) 


_ which has seen the Ceesars of old, like those of to-day, perish 


off this earth and become by-words of shame and misery, 
of infamy and execration, or, like Cain, wandereys and accursed 
by the children of men. They desire to do so in Australia, 
this youngest, fairest and last portion of man’s heritage on 
earth. They desire to do so in peace and with good will 
to all men. How far Dr. Mannix is a help or hindrance in 
that work this record shows. The task is inescapable and 
transcendent from the point of view of Roman Catholicism 
itself. It has its human environment and limitations as 
well. Here the Vatican is the principal and the final 
authority. It cannot and probably will not avoid arbitra- 
ment and judgment on a matter on which, for the sake of 
its own spiritual subjects, it is called upon to pronounce and 
protect them from such fanaticism, humiliation and perse- 
cution as befell them in the name of Daniel Mannix, D.D. 
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PARIS IN 1920 


An Englishman’s life in Paris during the past twelve 
months has been a very interesting one. He has been at 


the nerve-centre of two great movements, the one inter- — 


national and the other domestic. For Paris, having been 
invested in 1919 with all the important panoply and 
circumstance which attaches to any capital where a great 
Peace Congress is held, still retains something of that 
glory, and regards herself, for the time being, as the clearing- 
house of the foreign affairs of the civilized world. But, 
besides this, Paris is the focus and the mirror of all that 
France is doing to recover her financial position, to restore 
her northern provinces and industries, so cruelly ravaged 
during four years of war, and, in a word, to regain that 
position of commercial and individual prosperity which 
once was hers. Looking back over the year that is past, 
one cannot fail to observe that the whole strength of France 
has been concentrated on one objective: so to secure her 
interpretation of the Peace Treaty of Versailles that she 
may thereby, and at the earliest moment, secure peace and 
plenty within her borders for long years to come. 
DipLtomacy.-—At the beginning of the year Germany 
exchanged ratifications of the Peace Treaty with the Allies, 
and now she has her Ambassador in Paris, just as France 
has in Berlin. The Austrian Republic did not ratify until 
July ; Hungary and Turkey, after very long-drawn nego- 
tiations, did not even sign the Peace Treaty till late in 


the summer. These things done, the way was compara- - 


tively clear for the League of Nations to begin the work 
of healing and administration ; but one has to admit that 
the hostile attitude of America towards the Society founded 
by the President of the United States greatly added to 
the difficulties of an already sufficiently delicate task. 
During the year there were many meetings of the Supreme 
Council: in London and in Paris (when Mr. Lloyd George 


was invested by M. Clemenceau with the Grand Cordon. 


of the Legion of Honour), at Hythe, Boulogne, Spa, San 
Remo, at all of which issues of the first importance were 
decided. These Conferences were of great utility in allaying 
fears and composing differences of which more than enough 
was heard at the time, and te which it is both inexpedient 
and unnecessary to refer in this review. 

The defeat of General Wrangel’s army in the Crimea and 
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of M. Venizelos’s party in Greece (both of them provedly 
attributable to Prussian machinations) synchronized sus- 
‘ciously at the end of November, and a further meeting of 
the Supreme Council was called in London, with results that 
will certainly be far-reaching as the situation develops. 

As regards diplomatic personnel, important changes have 
taken place. When M. Clemenceau resigned in January, 
his Foreign Secretary, M. Pichon, retired into private life, 
and M. Millerand combined the offices of Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary—a dual position which he filled 


~ until in September he became President of the Republic. 


On his retirement from the Quai d’ Orsay, his Under-Secretary 
of State, M. Paléologue, was replaced by M. Philippe 
Berthelot, who had occupied this important office under 
several previous Foreign Secretaries. Another change, 
closely affecting the Quai d’Orsay, was the departure of Lord 
Derby from the post of British Ambassador in Paris, where 
he was succeeded by Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, and the 
appointment of the Comte de Saint-Aulaire to replace 
M. Paul Cambon in London. 

Home Po.itics.—I will not pretend to write under 
this heading more than the briefest outline of French 
internal politics. It will be remembered that, at the close 
of 1919, the General Election gave what amounted to a 
political blank cheque and a sweeping majority to M Clemen- 
ceau’s party, with corresponding losses to the Independent 
Liberals and the Socialists, who were completely routed. 
This majority he passed on to his successor, M. Millerand, 
who formed a new Cabinet in which only two or three of 
the ‘“‘old gang’ remained. In spite of repeated votes 
of censure moved in the Chamber, M. Millerand kept his 
Cabinet and party united until the end of his Ministry, 
receiving a larger vote of confidence each time a hostile 
motion was proposed. This attitude of confidence faith- 
fully reflected, so far as one could judge, the feelings of the 
electorate, who warmly approved of M. Millerand’s firm 
and courageous handling of railway and other strikes 
which threatened to interrupt the beginnings of industrial 
prosperity. To add to the stability of this large majority, 
there were bitter internal dissensions within the Labour 
and Socialist Parties, whilst the Independent Liberals, few 
enough in number, could agree upon neither a programme 
nor a leader. 

Outside the Chamber, the principal political event was 
the Caillaux trial by the members of the Senate, transformed 
into the Supreme Court of Justice. It will be remembered 
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that M. Caillaux had been in prison for nearly three years 
on a charge of high treason. After an impeachment which 
lasted many weeks, during which innumerable speeches 
were made by the defendant and counsel and a host of 
witnesses, the ex-Prime Minister of France was found 
“not guilty’ of the great offence, but was, nevertheless, 
sentenced to certain minor punishments on account of grave 
indiscretions that he had committed. 


The other outstanding incident of the political year ~ 


was the election to the Presidency of M. Deschanel, which 
came as a surprise to those who thought that M. Clemerceau 
would certainly be elected in succession to M. Pcincaré, 
who, since being relieved of the burden of his high office, 
has devoted his time to exposing, in the Revue ‘des Deus 
Mondes, Le Matin and elsewhere, the failures and_short- 
comings of the Treaty of Versailles. Unfortunately, in 
July we began to hear rumours that the state of M. Des- 
chanel’s health would not permit of his returning to the 
Elysée ; in September he resigned, and M. Millerand was 
elected almost unanimously as the cleventh President of 
the Third Republic. He appointed M. Leygues as Prime 
Minister over a Cabinet that underwent no change. The 
Government remains virtually a Millerand Government, 
and, as such, is regularly supported by large majorities in 
both Houses of Parliament, even upon questions so 


controversial as the reduction of the term of military | 


service and the renewal of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. 

Drama.—The theatre fills a large place in the life of 
Paris, and has done very good business during the present 
year, in spite of the ever-growing competition of the cinema. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that, during the winter or 
the summer months, any new authors or actors came to 
light, or that any particularly good new plays—with the 
possible exceptions of L’Animateur, by Henri Bataille, 
and Béranger, by Sacha Guitry—were produced. Indeed, 
it was generally remarked .that the principal “ draws ” 
were either very light comedies of doubtful character, or 
up-to-date adaptations of the classics, or revivals of old 
favourites. The autumn season was certainly better in 
this respect, several excellent comedies having met with 
every mark of general approval. At the beginning of the 
year audiences developed the tiresome habit of taking 
sides during the performance of problem-plays dealing 
with such subjects as pacifism or labour unrest. On 
more than one occasion the police were called in to deal 
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with unpleasant scenes between the gallery and the 
stalls. 

Let me mention, as particularly memorable in. the 
theatrical annals of 1920, the decoration with the Legion 
of Honour of Madame Bartet on her retirement from the 
Comédie Francaise, and of Madame Réjane, who, alas! 
lived but three months to enjoy her recognition at the hands 
of the State. Her death was an irreparable loss to the 
French stage. 

There was much enthusiasm at the return of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt to the stage at Easter, when she appeared 
in a few performances of Athalie, as wonderful as ever. 
Later on in the autumn she played the name part in Daniel, 
a domestic comedy by Verneuil, which could not add to 
the reputation either of the author or of the principal 
actress. ‘ 

Art.—The old tag ‘“ Ars longa, vita brevis’’ reminds 
me that it is quite impossible to review the continuous 
series of Exhibitions of Paintings which followed one another 
in swift succession throughout the year. The Salon, with 
its many kilometres of canvases, mostly of the Impres- 
sionist school, will chiefly be remembered not for its 
paintings but for some wonderful sculpture by a young 


artist named Dardé, a shepherd by profession, who took 


the town by storm with his “ Faun” and “ Sorrow Ever- 
lasting.”” The Autumn Salon contained a vast number of 
incomprehensible pictures, perhaps not quite so wild as 


“usual, and a few excellent ones by artists who decline to 
_ tread the “‘ red ”’ path that leads backwards through nature 


to chaos, and which some independent spirits call progress. 
Another interesting exhibition, in which again the exponents 
of the orthodox held the field, was that arranged by the 
National Society of Artists, who showed us “ twenty-five 
years of painting and sculpture,” and let us draw our 
own conclusions as to the trend of modern art. Nor must 
I forget to mention a remarkable collection of ancient 
church furniture and early stained glass which was on view 
for a short time at the Petit Palais. These priceless pos- 
sessions had been taken away from the various Paris churches 
and were hidden in safety during the war; here we had 
an opportunity of studying them at close quarters before: 
they were returned to their “spiritual homes.” I close this 
section of my review with the note that the Louvre galleries, 
renovated and rearranged, are once more open to the public. 

ScreNCcCE, Etc.—The Institut de France celebrated its 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary on October 25th 
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of the present year with festivals that were brilliantly 
appropriate to the occasion. Earlier, in the spring, 
Maréchal Foch was admitted as a member of the Académie 
Frangaise, at a great reception which will always be 
memorable for the speeches made by the famous General 
himself and by President Poincaré. A month or two 
later General Lyautey was received as a member, although 
he had been elected eight years ago, during his long absence 
in Africa and elsewhere. The Academy has now its full 
complement of forty members, for the first time since 1913, 

Sport.—If a great recrudescence of sport in all its 

branches is a sign that we are returning to a normal state 
after the war, then France is sincerely to be congratulated 
upon the example that she is showing in this respect. Both 
in quantity and quality the younger generation is providing 
us with every sort. of manly competition, far in advance 
of pre-war days. Football, athletic and gymnastic clubs 
are springing up all over the country and producing first- 
rate exponents of their several sports; boxing is quite as 
popular as it is in England, and at lawn tennis, I am sorry 
to confess it, our British teams have fared very badly 
on the covered and hard courts in Paris, though they 
certainly got some of their own back on the grass at 
Wimbledon. It has also been a splendid season for both 
steeplechasing and flat-racing. Enormous sums of money 
were taken at the gates of the six race-courses round Paris, 
and the amounts that passed through the pari-mutuels 
show us that the French public has still some spare cash 
to spend on its pleasures. The Grand Steeplechase at 
Auteuil, where Coq Gaulois beat Troytown and Poethlyn, 
was witnessed by nearly seventy thousand people, who 
cheered as for a Waterloo avenged; and the victory of 
Comrade over Spion Kop in the Grand Prix at Longchamps 
was no less popular. In spite of the high price of game- 
licences and of cartridges (one franc each), shooting con- 
tinues to be indulged in by large numbers of sportsmen. 
True, owing to the war, the amount of poaching and also 
of vermin has seriously depleted the stock of hares and 
partridges and wild pheasants ; but here, as at home, people 
realize that enormous bags are, as perhaps they ought to 
be, things of the past. 

GENERAL.—No record of the past year would be com- 
plete without one or two references of a more general kind. 
Although the value of the franc has seriously depreciated 
and the cost of living has increased almost fourfold, there 
is every evidence of great (temporary) prosperity among 
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certain classes of the population of Paris. From time to 
time returns are given of the takings of the race-courses 
and theatres and cinemas, which are phenomenally large ; 


and from other sources we know that the night-clubs and 


dancing saloons are doing marvellous business. No doubt 
the reappearance of provincial profiteers and of foreigners . 
who have made large war fortunes is responsible for a good 
deal of this prosperity which is obvious, not only in Paris, 


‘but at all the fashionable sea-side places ; it is to be noted, 


however, that, with the heavy taxes on luxuries which 
are now not only imposed but collected, the Treasury reaps 
no little advantage from extravagance of every kind. 

It is only fair to add that the ‘‘ Peace Loan ” last spring 
benefited also by the existence of so much accumulated 
wealth, not all of which was spent in unprofitable ways. 
My recollection is that it amounted to no less than sixteen 
hundred millions of francs; the new Loan, issued in the 
autumn, provided a further sum, known to be very large 
but not yet exactly calculated, making a grand total which 
will go a long way to tide the country over some of its more 
immediate financial difficulties. All this gives’ la Ville 
Lumiere quite sufficient reason to rejoice; not that real 
Paris was ever faint-hearted or morose, even in the darkest 
days of the war. It accounts for the resumed cheerful- 
ness of Montmartre and the Quartier Latin, whose habitués 
have now happily forsaken the bayonet and the mitrail- 


leuse for the buskin, the ballade and the burlesque. 


Thanks to the reappearance of these glorious high spirits, 
Carnival and the Bal des Quat’z Arts and a score of minor 
gaieties almost obliterated, while they lasted, the sad 
memories of the past, and even poked hilarious fun at 
the present high cost of living, the League of Nations and 
other respectable targets. . 
Another interesting feature has been the celebrations 
in Alsace and Lorraine of the return of these lost provinces 
to France, and the conferring of the Legion of Honour or 
the Croix de Guerre upon many cities, towns, and even. 
villages, which bravely endured the hardships of war. 
This form of tribute to corporate valour is very much 
appreciated by its recipients, who take it as full and honour- 
able reward for all that their women and children, as well 
as their fighting men, did for their country in face of the 
enemy. The last and most important of these symbolic 
ceremonies was the translation of the body of a Poilu 
tnconnu from one of the trenches in the Verdun section 
to the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, on November 11th. The 
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procession, which lacked nothing in solemnity and military 
display, was witnessed by dense masses of silent sympa- 
thizers, who, thereafter, filed in their thousands past the 
coffin during its lying-in-state. 4 

1921.—The prospects of the New Year are regarded 
with mixed emotions. Industrially, the outlook is not 
promising, for, although France appears to be doing her 
utmost to recover, the condition of European finance is 
not such as encourages her to hope for great results during 
the coming months. Politically, things certainly look 
brighter, and many a country may reasonably envy the 
social quiet that has reigned in France during the past 
year, and which appears likely to continue, even though 
the actual Government may change. 

As regards foreign affairs, there is scarcely one respon- 
sible man in the Republic who does not found all his hopes 
for the future upon the continuance of the Entente Cordiale 
with Great Britain. These hopes are not shaken by occa- 
sional misunderstandings, or even errors, whether on the 
part of one or other of the High Contracting Parties to 
an enduring peace. For, apart from the labour of both 
Governments to agree upon all essentials of policy, there 
are unknown numbers of men and women working quietly 
and hard on both sides of the Channel, in societies and as 
individuals, to bring our two nations more closely together 
in the affairs of everyday life, to smooth over difficulties 
and to make their own national standpoints and peculiarities 
intelligible to their neighbours across the sea. Would it 
be too much to say that the political peace of mind of both 
countries during 1921 will mainly depend upon the success 
of these untiring efforts to fortify a combination which 
common sacrifice has consecrated to the best service of 
mankind ? 

Tan Matcotm 


THE AUTHOR OF “RULE, BRITANNIA!” 


WueEN the Great War had been raging for just one month, 
a large number of men were assembled at the Brighton 
Dome for the purposes of recruiting. The hall was crammed 
to the doors, doubtless from patriotic motives, but largely, 
I imagine, because Mr. Kipling was announced to speak. 
Yet it was not Mr. Kipling that stirred the throng to a 
white heat of enthusiasm, although one remembers the 
hush that came when he said he wanted them to remember 
that if Germany succeeded the lamps of Freedom would go ~ 
out, one by one, all over the world. The spark that lit 
the tinder was the singing by a lady vocalist of the song 
called ‘‘ Rule, Britannia!” Every man sprang to his feet 
at the chorus, and the house rocked with the thunderous 
shout, “‘ Britons never will be slaves!” Strange that a 
song one hundred and seventy years old should thus stir 
the spirit, but not stranger than the fact that the author 
should write, “I am neither ignorant nor concerned how 
much one may suffer in the opinion of several persons of 
‘sreat gravity and character by the study and pursuit of 
oetry.”” 

‘ One cannot help feeling a certain satisfaction that 
Thomson wrote on, despite the opinion of these estimable 
persons, and fourteen years later produced with his friend 
Mallet The Masque of Alfred, in which was_ enshrined 
the popular song of these islands. It has been debated as 
to whether Mallet wrote the song or Thomson, but it may 
be sufficient answer to the inquiry that it was published as 
Thomson’s during Mallet’s lifetime, and Mallet was not the 
sort of person to take this lying down if he could at all help 
it. It is a moot point, to say the least, whether Mallet 
could have written the song, if he had tried very hard ; 
but it comes very naturally from Thomson, to whom 
patriotism was as the breath of life. ‘ Bid Britain reign 
the mistress of the deep,” he cries in the Autumn poem ; 
and as early as 1727 he calls on his countrymen to watch 
the Fleet, in the poem Britannia: 


It much imports you, ’tis your all 

To keep your trade entire, entire the force 
And honour of your fleets; o’er that to watch, 
Even with a hand severe, and jealous eye. 


“ Rule, Britannia!” is perhaps the only song by a first- 
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rate poet to achieve universal popularity among Britons, 
It is the National Anthem par excellence. It voices the 
sentiment of all classes and parties. It is not a prayer 
like “‘ God save the King,” and yet it reaches down to a 
conviction in every Briton which is almost as deep as religion. 
For truly the sentiment of freedom in the British heart is 
deep-seated indeed, and your Briton knows that to keep 
his freedom he must guard and keep the seas. 

The story of “ Rule, Britannia!” has been often told, 


notably by Dr. Cummings in his little book on the subject, _ 


and it is rather curious that the song first appeared in an 
anti-German connection. Frederick, Prince of Wales, son 
of George II, was opposed to his father in politics and in 
the King’s general dislike of things English. He lived in 
the beautiful house of Cliveden, on the Thames near 
Maidenhead, and Thomson’s friend Mallet was his under- 
secretary at a stipend of two hundred a year. 


In 1749 he resolved to celebrate a twofold event, the . 


accession of the House of Hanover and the birth of the 
Princess Augusta, who came into the world three years 
before. The celebration took- the form of theatricals in 
the gardens of Cliveden, where we are told by the Press 
accounts that the theatre was constructed of vegetables 
and beautifully decorated with flowers. A pavilion was 
erected also for the Prince of Wales, Prince George (after- 
wards King) and the little Princess. Part of the programme 
consisted of Thomson’s Masque of Alfred, most of the 
performers, including Quin, coming from Drury Lane. 
The play was doubtless intended to further Frederick’s 
English campaign, but it is an essentially patriotic com- 
position, and at the close was sung for the first time, by a 
celebrated tenor soloist and with the choral refrain, the 
immortal ballad of Rule, Britannia ! ”’ 

There are two things we always want to know ahout 
an author. One is, the sort of man who produced the work, 
andthe other, the sort of work which he produced. These 
simple requirements cover the whole of our legitimate 
curiosity. So let us plunge without further delay, and 
endeavour to reproduce the author of “ Rule, Britannia!” 
Thomson used to say that Britain included Scotland, so 
no one need be flustered to hear that James Thomson was 


born in Roxburghshire, where his father was a minister of - 


the Scottish Church. We know little of Thomson senior, 
but the little we know points to him as a good man and a 
faithful minister of the Gospel. He died when Thomson 
was but a youth at Edinburgh University, and Mrs. Thomson 
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to one Sunday spent in London, not to describe his religious 
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had the anxiety of providing for the nine children. She 
struggled hard to keep him at the University in training for 
the Church. She must have been a good woman, a strong 
character and devoted to her children. What better praise 
can any woman have? It is better for a woman to have 
such a record than to command the applause of Senates, 
or even to be an expert in the matter of pug-dogs! One 
of Thomson’s tenderest poems is ‘‘On the death of his 
mother,” which sad event took place a few weeks after 
he left Edinburgh for London. He calls her “ The kindest 
and best of mothers,” and says she was ‘“‘ Dearer than life, 
and liberty, and light.” 

The poet, as I say, was intended for the ministry, and 
set himself, in his own way, pretty resolutely to the goal. 
But it was allinvain. Pectus facit theologum, and Thomson, 
who could write to his friend Cranston, ‘‘ I cannot conceive 
for what purpose people’s prayers for one another are, 
unless it be to stir up humane and social dispositions in 
themselves,’ was hardly the man to find happiness in the 
work of the priesthood. Much more in his line was his 
contribution to the Edinburgh Miscellany of a poem on 
“A Country Life,” the opening words of which are an 
indication of work to follow: 


I hate the clamours of the smoky towns, 
But much admire the bliss of rural clowns. 


However, Thomson’s steps led him to one of the biggest 
of these ‘‘ smoky towns,” for at the age of twenty-five he 
took the long journey by sea from Leith to London. He 
had not altogether given up the idea of entering the Church, 
for a few days after his arrival he writes to Cranston, 
“T firmly resolve to pursue divinity as the only thing now 
Iam fit for.” In his heart of hearts Thomson knew better. 
He really went to London in search of literary fame ; 
it was the London theatre, and not the London pulpit, 
that attracted him most. Sherlock, Stanhope and Clarke 
had no attractions whatsoever for him, but Mr. Booth 
“with his majestic appearance and full harmonious voice,” 
Mr. Wilks, now in his decline, Mrs. Oldfield with her “ smiling 
jolly face,” and Mrs. Parker with her “short, piercing 
voice,” and the “delicious dancing” of Mrs. Booth, are 
all duly noted and recorded by the divinity student, who 
confesses to having paid five visits to Drury Lane in the 
four or five days that he has already been in town! He refers 
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experience, but because he had heard then that “ All was 
very dead both with respect to the scribblers of politics 
and poetry.” Quite so, but the new movement had 
begun, for it was the year of Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, 
and Thomson was writing his Winter. Success came very 
soon to him. Not that Thomson’s way was one of roses, 
Life is never that, and perhaps it is well for us that it is not. 
But bearing in mind that Thomson lived only forty-eight 
years, and in a period when it was particularly easy for 
genius to exist unknown and unhonoured, he had a fair 
share of reward. In little more than a year from his arrival 
in London he was invited to call upon the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Sir Spencer Compton. This is not 
bad going for a young fellow of twenty-five, whose only 
literary production at all known in town was a small poem 
called Winter. The interview was not a long one, but it 
was eminently satisfactory in the respect that Thomson 
came away with twenty guineas in his pocket. He modestly 
professed to Aaron Hill that it was more than he deserved, 
but in those hard days it must have proved solid comfort 
to him. He had already asked Cranston to help him out 
of debt, and his tutorship at “ Mr. Watt’s Academy in 
Little Tower Street” was not likely to prove much of a 
goldmine. Thomson was by no means a man who loved 
money for its own sake, but at the same time he had no 
penchant for starving. Dr. Cheyne (“the great fat doctor 
‘of Bath,” as he calls him) told Thomson that it was good 
for poets to be kept poor ; genius flourished on it. Thomson 
compared this to putting a bird’s eye out that it may sing 
more sweetly, but stoutly held that they sing sweetest of 
all in the luxury of the woods. 

Winter brought more than the approbation of the Speaker. 
It introduced Thomson into Society ; ladies of title became 
his acquaintance, and a close friendship sprang up between 
the poet. and Dr. Rundle, Bishop of Derry. The academy 
tutorship was now abandoned, and Thomson began to rely 
on his pen entirely for a livelihood. Money was not plentiful, 
but he seems to have managed somehow in the next two 
or three years. His tragedy of Sophonisha and the Spring 
poem were sold together for £137 10s., and in the same 
year several other poems, including Summer, Autumn and 
Winter, for £105. These are not exactly princely sums, 
but they do compare favourably with the miserable sixty 
guineas which Goldsmith received thirty-odd years later 
for The Vicar of Wakefield. Thomson had the good luck 
to be appointed tutor to young Charles Talbot, by his father, 
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the Solicitor-General, just about this time. This meant 
good society, sufficient money, prospects, and a year’s 
continental travel. He probably looked back upon it as 
his haleyon year in the stormy times ahead, but it had one 
drawback: his muse, he writes to Bubb Dodington, did not 
cross the Channel with him. The poem of Liberty was, 
however, a fruit of the tour, and a year or so later came the 
post, through Lord Chancellor Talbot, of Chancery Secretary 
with three hundred a year. But, alas! for the vanity of 
human arrangements, my Lord Chancellor dies four years 
later and Thomson’s sinecure dies with him. The poet 
had lived up to his income, for almost immediately he was 
arrested for a debt of seventy pounds. Quin, the actor, 
came down handsomely with a hundred, and the Prince of 
Wales gave him a pension of a hundred a year. Seven years 
later Thomson was made Surveyor-General of the Leeward 
Islands, the principal duty of which office appears to have 
been the drawing of three hundred a year. Once more fate 
interposed when he lost his pension four years later, but 
within a few months of that unlucky event Thomson passed 
to the region where pensions and rewards and losses avail 
for neither good nor harm. 

Thomson has been painted bad, idle, dissolute, sensual, 
and may be as bad as he is painted. Dr. Johnson, “ with 
great warmth,” says Boswell, denied that he was a good 
man. Dr. Murdoch, his friend and biographer, would deny 
with equal warmth that he was a bad man. 

The considerate Boswell brought to Johnson’s view, 
however, an aspect of the case which moderated the estimate 
of the poet, and may well soften our own judgment. 
Thomson was a generous man, and he was generous to a 
melting kindness to his poorer relations. He commends his 
brother to Cranston when the physicians recommend John 
Thomson’s return to Scotland, and in touching terms speaks 
of what he is prepared to do in a financial way to help 
recovery. He arranges that his aunt, ‘a good, tender- 


hearted woman,” should care for the poor invalid; and 


when all was over-a few months later, decides that the 
cousin who attended him so kindly should have his effects. 
He writes to his friend Ross in 1736 that his sisters have 
been advised to set up at Edinburgh a little milliner’s 
shop, and he wants Ross to advance them twelve pounds. 
He will send them goods from London, he says, and he will 
pay Ross when that gentleman comes to London, “ not in 
poetical paper credit, but in the solid money of this dirty 
world.” He writes in similar vein to Gavin Hamilton, who 
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had promised to advance them money on the strength of 
what Thomson was going to pay. Perhaps most touching 


of all is the letter to Mrs. Thomson of Lanark, the sister . 


whom Boswell knew. It was written from Hagley in 1747, 
and is difficult to read unmoved. ‘ As our good and tender 
parents,” he says in the course of it, “‘ did not live to receive 
any material testimonies of that highest human gratitude 
IT owed them, than which nothing could have given me 
equal pleasure, the only return I can make them now is by 
kindness to those they left behind them.” 

Very nearly connected” with this feature of Thomson’s 
life is the story of his friendships. It is really a remarkable 
story. One recalls the saying of Thoreau that “a friend 
is one who incessantly pays us the compliment of expecting 
all the virtues from us, and who can appreciate them in us.” 
It would be an interesting discussion as to how far infirmities 
hinder friendship. Strictlv, of course, we can only love 
excellences, and when you find a man like Thomson making 
friends wherever he goes, and what is more, keeping them, 
you begin to wonder what were the particular virtues that 
went to the formation of these intimacies. Thomson had 
not been in London many weeks before he could boast of the 
friendship of Lord Binning, who was sufficiently satisfied of 
his integrity to commit the early education of his eldest son 
to the poet’s care. Now, that was not a bad beginning for 
a young man whose father was a poor parson and whose 
relatives were gardeners and poor shopkeepers. “I am 
pretty much at ease in the country, ten miles from London ” 
(he is writing from East Barnet), ‘‘ teaching Lord Binning’s 
son to read, a low task, you know, not so suitable to my 
temper, but I must learn that necessary lesson of suiting 
my mind and temper to my state.” That was a shrewd 
remark, but it probably represents a quality which lies 
at the foundation of friendship, the quality of humility. 
A man who has not learned the social value of humility 
can neither make nor maintain friendships. Very soon the 
doors of all sorts of houses began to admit the poct. His 
poetry was undoubtedly the key to most of them, but the 
man himself. became beloved as much as his productions. 
Shenstone called him “that right friendly bard,” and the 
list of his friendships would seem to justify the description. 
There were Duncan [orbes, the Lord President of the Session, 
the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Burlington, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Sir A. Mitchell, Dr. Arbuthnot, Pope, Gay and 
Collins, Aikman the Society painter, Aaron Hill, the Countess 


of Hertford, Rundle, Bishop of Derry, Lord Chancellor 
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Talbot, Savage the poet, Dodington, the Prince of Wales, 
Mallet the poet, Lyttleton, Quin the actor, and Cranston 
the doctor already mentioned. A notable list, surely, and 
one which would have taken a longer life than Thomson’s 
to “keep in repair,” but the intimate list is remarkable 
enough : Mallet was his lifelong friend ; Pope, Hill, Savage, 
Lyttleton, Dodington and Sir Andrew Mitchell, the diplo- 
matist, were all his beloved and constant companions. 
Thomson never married, but, true to his own theory, 
he was in love more than once. He urges Lyttleton to 
marry a second time, and adds, “‘ To say that one cannot 
love twice is utterly unphilosophical, and, give me leave to 
say, contrary to my own experience.” In 1729 he writes 
to Mallet from Dodington’s handsome residence in Dorset- 
shire, ““ lam really touched with a fair neighbour of yours 
—you know who—-I know not what it is, but she dwells 
upon my thoughts,” etc. The lady was apparently someone 
in Hampshire, whither Mallet had gone as tutor to the Duke 


_of Montrose. Seven years later she seems to have ceased 


to dwell on his thoughts, for he fell in love with Miss Young, 
of Dumfriesshire, the ‘“‘ Amanda” of his Seasons. Miss 
Young was not beautiful, but we are told she was gentle 
and sensible. He writes to her from Hagley that he never 
ceases to think of his “loveliest Miss Young. You are 
part of my being, you mix with all my thoughts, even the 
most studious, and instead of disturbing, give them greater 
harmony and spirit.”” Now this is very serious; and it 
would seem that Miss Young was not prepared to say No. 
But Mrs. Young was prepared, and did say No. A poet 
without money was not the match she had designed for the 
gentle and sensible one. Probably, too, who knows? the 
poet’s habit of not getting out of bed till noon, and his 
carousings at Marlborough Castle, had reached the ears of 
this stern mamma, and the suit was discouraged. Thus, 
despite the poet’s love and being immortalized in his poems, 
Amanda was not destined to become Mrs. Thomson, but 
eventually became the wife of an admiral. 

“He can’t be wretched who sincerely loves,” sings 
Thomson to Amanda in one of his poems. Whether 
Thomson was made very wretched by Miss Young’s marriage 
to another, history doth not relate, but he seems never 
again to have contemplated matrimony. Lyttleton urged 
him to it, and even suggested a certain lady, but Thomson 
wrote that the said lady did not pique his imagination. 
All love and friendship are soured for him whose eye is 
not fixed beyond the grave. Thomson had a deep, almost 
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passionate belief in immortality. Death could rob him of 
companionships, but was powerless to take away his faith 
in the future life. Whether he is writing of his mother and 


sees her 
with immortal beauty glow ; 
The early wrinkle, care-contracted, gone, 
Her tears all wiped, and all her sorrows flown ; 


or of Isaac Newton, who now 


wanders through those endless worlds 
He here so well descried, and wondering talks 
And hymns their Author with his glad compeers ; 


or he is writing to Cranston at the age of thirty-five, and 
speaking of our limited knowledge says, ‘‘ This, I think, 
we may be sure of, that a future state must be better than 
this; and so on through the never-ceasing succession of 
future states,” Thomson does not speak as a_ theorist, 
but as a believer triumphing over death by his belief. A 
faith like this is worth having even for the workaday 
world, and he is fond of making it the ground of contentment 
and hope. ‘‘ Let us have a little more patience, Paterson,” 


he writes, ‘“‘ nay, let us be cheerful; at last all will be well, © 


at least all will be over—here, I mean: God forbid it 
should be so hereafter ! But, as sure as there is a God, 
that will not be so.’ 

Like some other poets of his age, it is Thomson’s fate 
to-day to be quoted by the many and read by the few— 
I fear, the very few. How many who quote the line, “ His 
warmest welcome at an inn,” ever think of Shenstone, who 
wrote it, or know anything of his many exquisite poems? 
In the same way Thomson’s words are often on our lips, 
though his poems lie dusty on our shelves. 


Loveliness . . . is, when unadorned, adorned the most. 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 


“To look unutterable things”: how many of us think of 
Thomson when we use these words, or the Seasons, in which 
they occur? The fact is that this unconscious homage of 
ours is an heritage from our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers, who paid Thomson the active homage of reading 
him. ‘‘ Thomson was a poetic mind set in an age of prose,” 
is the very apt description of him by Sir George Douglas. 
He brought a new thing into the world of literature, the 
romantic treatment of nature for the sake of nature. Rural 
scenes in Thomson’s hands were not merely the setting for 
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human activities, but were subjects in themselves capable 
of stirring the deepest emotions. One has only to compare 
the Windsor Forest of Pope with Thomson’s Winter, for 
example, to see the vast leap that poetry made in his hands. 
It was Winter that set the whole town talking and brought 
so many distinguished friends to the poet. It is easy to 
imagine how such lines as these would stir the imagination 
of men and women accustomed to the glitter and artificiality 
of the poetry of that time: 


The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 

Against the window beats; then brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks and starts, and wonders where he is ; 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. 


How well does Shelley say—Shelley, who owed much to 
Thomson: “ Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of 
the world, and makes familiar objects be as if they were 
not familiar.”» Thomson’s descriptions are still the delight 
of the literary artist. There is a breadth about them which 
recalls the master-strokes of Turner, but, like Turner, there 
is the faithfulness to detail, detail which is made to subserve 
the main purpose of the picture.* 

Thomson’s plays may almost be said to have died with 
their author. They were successful in his lifetime, partly 
on account of his own popularity as a writer, but more, 
perhaps, because such stars as Garrick, Mrs. Cibber and 
Quin appeared in them. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
read them with pleasure and interest, as John Wesley read 
Edward and Eleanora on one of his journeys, and was struck 
with Thomson’s poetic flights in it. Sophonisba is said 
to have been laughed out of London on account of the line 
“© Sophonisba, Sophonisba O,” which someone in the 
pit improved to “O Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson O,” 
and the author must have recalled his own words in the 
play, when he makes Narva say to Masinissa, 


Oh, beware of that fair foe to glory, 
Women! and most of Carthaginian woman ! 


*I had written this before reading in Sir Edward Cook’s Literary 
Recreations of Turner’s acquaintance with Thomson. 
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Such, then, was James Thomson, patriot and poet. 
He lies buried in Richmond Church, near to the Thames 
he sang of and loved so well, and his beautiful monument 


stands between Shakespeare and Rowe in Westminster _ 


Abbey. His genius, says Mr. Gosse, “is to this day fertile 
in English literature,” and the reason is not far to seek. 
There is a charm in the English scene which can be found 
nowhere outside these islands; and Thomson is the poet 
of it. Others have followed, and possibly improved upon 
him, but Thomson was unique in turning men’s minds from 
the wearing, engrossing, but ultimately trivial concerns of 
the town, to the beauty, the calm and the inspiration of 
rural scenes. ‘“‘ There is no thinking of these things,” he 
says, ‘‘ without breaking into Poetry ; which is, by the by, 
a plain and undeniable argument of their superior excellence.” 
That superior excellence he succeeded in showing the men 
of his day. He will show it to us if we let him. The times 
are turbulent. If we snatch an hour from their anxiety 
to read our Thomson, who knows but that something of the 
peace that filled his heart may enter into ours? Happy for 
us if we are led, as he was led at. last, from the transitory 
peace of things seen to that which is eternal. 


CHARLES HALDON 
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ON THE FRINGE OF A GREAT RETREAT 


Two months before the Great Retreat of 1918, which we 
were destined to view in such queer perspective, an 
unexpected blow had befallen us. The Battalion, one of 
the crack units of the London Territorials, was disbanded. 
The four companies were dispersed to other regiments, 
followed soon afterwards by the Quartermaster’s and Head- 
quarters Staffs. Only the transport, with half our ordinary 
personnel of sixty, was spared to carry on. Our duty and 
destination alike were unknown, and many were the gloomy 
prophecies that the delay might only mean postponed 
disbandment after all. It was with a sense of relief, 
therefore, that we received one day the order to trek in 


the wake of the old Division through Roye and Noyon 


to that newest sector of the line opposite La Fére which 
the British had recently taken over from their French 
Allies. There was indeed much to be thankful for in our 
immediate circumstances. We were all old comrades since 
the first months of the war ; a load had just been lifted from 
our minds, equal almost to a reprieve, for, if you know your 
horse soldier et all, you will know that he regards the idea 
of footslogging with as much horror as the average infantry- 
man approaches the task of holding a horse. We enjoyed, 
too, a glorious feeling of independence, the freedom from 
restraint of the small section unattached. Our officer, a 
newly arrived subaltern who was still finding his feet, was 
the youngest member of a unit in which to be twenty-five 
was to court the term “Dad,” ‘‘ Old Un,” or even worse. 
Possessing as we did the complete equipment of a transport 
section, we had a field kitchen and a watercart for our own 
use, and ample transport for the wonderful accumulation of 
‘“buckshee ” blankets and other “‘ winnings ” which we had 
amassed. There was only one fly in the ointment—all our 
best animals, familiar companions through three years of 
toil and strife, had been taken by the B.T.O. in exchange 
for the scourings of the Brigade—and perhaps a worse 
horsed, and especially muled, section did not move in France 


‘that day. One brute in particular I remember, named 


San Fairy Ann (cela ne fait rien) because nothing mattered 
to him, or, as his driver used to explain, *“One word from 
me and he does what he well likes.” Nevertheless, it 


was a contented crowd that arrived one bitterly cold evening 
and dossed down amid the ghastly ruins of what had once 
been the town of Chauny. 


y 
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A word is due here about the conditions that prevailed 
in this part of the line, if only to serve as a background to 
the tremendous events that were preparing. 

Oh, the delicious quiet of that sector—the creepy, eerie, 
unholy sort of calm, so I sometimes felt, that goes before 
a storm! Strange tales came to us of life in the trenches, 


Scarcely a shot was fired. Sentries lazily watched one | 


another across the water on their beats. The fortunate 
enjoyed palliasses and wire beds. Troops holding the line 
did bouts of manual drill to pass away the time. The jade 
Rumour counted—I forget whether it was six or sixteen 
casualties in the last nine months! War was a sort of 
embattled peace. Yet behind all this outward show of 
security was a feverish energy in the preparation of defence, 
Night after night our little column, now attached to the 
Divisional Train of A.S.C., made the long journey with 
engineers’ material to and from the line, through a desolation 
accentuated by the weird silence of guns to whose continual 
roar we had been accustomed at Ypres and the Somme. 
It seemed a good life after what we had experienced, and yet 
—sometimes we wondered. Not in the busy daytime, of 
course, but at night over the camp fire, when we talked 
of comfort and girls and home. LEspecially there was one 
article, by Philip Gibbs, that arrested our attention. It 
dealt with our sector ; and it was ominous of much. Behind 
Laon and the St. Gobain Woods, I remember it concluded, 
“the enemy is preparing ‘evil things.’” Evil things! 
How that phrase forces itself upon the imagination! 
And then, to interrupt our forebodings, came the first 
rumours of an event which, in its fulfilment, was to give 
us our quaintest experience in France and to turn the retreat, 
so ghastly in its reality, into something like a picnic for 
ourselves. Six Italian labour companies were due in the 
district ; we were to act as their transport, and leave our 
good friends, the A.S.C. 


‘It was three o’clock of a bitter morning in early March 


when confirmation of this came in the form of an order to 
be at a certain destination by 8.30 a.m. (It should have 
been p.m., by the way. It was on account of little mistakes 
like these that the Army adopted the twenty-four hour 
clock.) However, we achieved the impossible. In torrents of 
sleet and snow, wading through seas of mud, which, together 
with pitch darkness, surrounded what we called our “‘ stables,” 
we packed and harnessed up and were on the road by dawn. 
We arrived at our new home to find the Italians in full 
possession, ravenous after their long journey and besieging 
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We were surrounded and mobbed at once, our 
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the only two canteens in the place, one of which was run 
by a blackguard of a corporal who did a roaring trade, 
charging the newcomers double for what little French silver 
they possessed and a truly Hebrew discount on the coins 
of their native country, which, as he very well knew would 
be the case, became accepted currency at a later date. 
cooker ”’ 
the inevitable centre of attraction. One jolly little fellow, 
nicknamed by us “Grats”? on the spot—his exclamation 
of thanks for a cold rissole—attached himself permanently 
to our cook and never deserted us till the retreat was over. 
From réveillé till “Lights out” he varied a busy existence 
between wood-chopping, the mincing machine and odd 
jobs on the horse lines; and whatever his legitimate duty 
should have been with his fellow-countrymen, he seemed 
to be never missed. Queer, smiling old Grats, he was a 
willing friend, if ever there was one. 

Our pleasantest fortnight in France followed. We had 
a large French hut to ourselves, designed for a hundred men, 
with ample accommodation for harness and forage. We were 
still rationed by the A.S.C.—always a banquet for mere 
infantrymen !—-and yet were independent of any outside 
control. Perfect weather prevailed. At the same time we 
were exceptionally hardworked. Leave had begun in 
earnest, and we were soon at a third only of normal strength. 
We had to serve six companies, each three hundred strong, 
billeted in three different villages, drawing rations from 
a Corps dump eight kilometres away, while our own rations 
had to be fetched from Division, in the opposite direction. 
Seven limbers, a watercart and a mounted orderly were 
on duty regularly, and when you deduct from a staff of 


_ just a score, cook, N.C.O. in charge of convoy, officer’s 


groom-batman, and the line orderlies, it leaves but a slender 
margin for watering, feeding and attending to the thirty- 
odd animals left in. Luckily, we had a large acreage of 
common land on which to graze them, and two mounted 
pickets in turn generally managed to guard the whole. 
Of the Italians it is very difficult to speak. Report 
placed them alternatively as,disabled men or weedings 
from the army of ill-fortune. Militarily, we never took them 
as a criterion of Italian arms as a whole. (They were only 
a labour corps, after all, and of course unarmed.) In- 
dividually they had as many peculiarities in our eyes as 
we, no doubt, had in theirs. Conspicuous was a passion 
for washing their handkerchiefs and little white collars 
in our horse-trough in the cold of dawn, and then standing 
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about in greatcoats through the heat of the day. This 
standing about and blocking the highway seems to be a 
feature of Italian life. Nothing ever dispersed the groups 
—except one vicious little roan pony we had. Occasionall 
a small party would march off as if to work, but the nature 
of their labour always remained a mystery, and, in any 
case, is of no consequence, as it was soon a good thirty miles 
behind the German lines. Always they were excitable 
people—what you might call “intense.” In conversation 
about business matters this was brought home to us most. 
Communication with them was a formidable task. One 


officer’s cook there was, indeed, who knew English well 


enough as regards the words, but his pronunciation was 
like a Scotsman’s Belgian, and on the first day he retired in 
high dudgeon because his little mess of six officers could 
not have a field kitchen to itself, and he helped us after- 
wards only under protest. So, knowing no Italian our- 
selves and the Italians knowing no English, we conversed 
for the most part in French, which neither party knew. 
At pidgin-French we were, through long experience, an 
easy first, but in gesticulation they had us “ beaten to a 
frazzle.” One or two of their officers spoke it fluently, 
So we never caught a word. Our own officer’s French was 
a thing at which mules laid back their ears and wept. He 
helped us quite a lot. The farrier bloke once tried Latin, 
till someone threw a hammer at his head. The language 
question was, in fact, a difficulty, and many misunder- 
standings arose, but there was always one way out. When- 
ever argument failed to convince, we did what we wanted 
in despite. 

Perhaps the most amusing feature of those Anglo-Italian 
times were the sing-songs we held at night. Inside the 
hut we had a gigantic wood-fire, which blazed away merrily 
despite the regular “Jerry up,” and this proved a great 
attraction to the ice-cream men. About a score would 
usually voll in of an evening and group themselves around, 
while our officer graced us regularly with his presence, 
though his taste in songs and jokes was not one to raise the 
tone of a bargees’ smoking concert. Then, alternately, 
either side would favour the company with song-—‘“ Dixie” 
and a bit of grand opera; “‘ The long, long trail”? and one 
of those jumpy chanson things that the Latin nations love. 
It made a strange picture in the leaping firelight. Not one 
of our party could really sing, but on the other hand none 
could be accused of backwardness in coming forward. 
Always there was some hero ready to bray his way through 
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the verses, while the chorus—well, there we did flatter 
ourselves we were good. The Italians, like the Welsh, 
were all musical. One, a consumptive, narrow-chested boy, 
six and a half feet tall—a most unlikely type-—-was a member 
of Caruso’s company and sang divinely. A humorous little 
chap who took the chansons was an actor and worked himself 
up into a frenzy of excitement over what the nobility of 
our music-hall stage would no doubt entitle “Song and 
Dance.” Besides singing, we ‘had intervals of conversation 


_ —that is to say, both sides talked hard in their own language 


and to their own complete satisfaction, in a manner that is 
libellously supposed to be peculiar to the other sex. There 
was no “Lights out” or official closing-time to these 
pleasant occasions. We knocked off when we wanted to. 
Happy free-and-easy times ! 

One day a genius (myself) suggested that a race meeting 
would be a desirable thing. We had a natural racecourse 
of grand turf, just a kilometre round. To mark it out 
plainly and erect a jump was simple, and practice began the 
same night. Flat race, tug-of-war on horseback, wrestling, 
jumping (style) and saddling-up race (two hundred yards on 
foot and the rest mounted) completed the programme. 
The draw and general arrangements were left in my hands, 
and I also acted as starter and judge and “‘ made the book ”’! 
The thing proved a great success, and what with the usual 
crop of “ifs” and “ans,” it was at once agreed to hold 
another meeting to settle disputed points—as, for instance, 
that if A had ridden such-and-such a pony against B, instead 
of C, the positions would have been reversed, and so on. Two 
or three matches of this description were arranged, and a 
walking match for heavy drafts added to the programme, 
which was to come off at once. This was March 20th, and 
we were still arguing various points over the fire, when the 
T.O. came in with grave and ominous news. We were to 
“stand by” from that hour; “Jerry” was coming over 
in the morning all along the line! 

How accurate that information was is matter of history 
now. I slept restlessly that night. There was an instinctive 
feeling of crisis in the air, a presage of disaster which it is 
difficult to describe. Long before dawn we were roused 
by the barrage and the crash of exploding shells. I dressed 
myself and went out. It was misty and intensely cold. 
At Abbecourt we must have been twelve kilometres from the 
line, but enemy artillery was methodically searching all 
likely spots—the railway, the dumps, Ognes and the Noyon- 
Chauny road. Presently a battery was turned on our own 
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immediate neighbourhood, which played on us all day, 
sometimes unpleasantly close, but mostly on some marshy 
ground across the road. Heavies meanwhile were whirring. 
monotonously overhead to Dampcourt and the railhead at 
Appilly. We watered at six and carried on as usual. 

The Italians’ quarters were in a state of ferment. Orders 
or no orders, the majority had got together their belongings 
in the road, expecting to move, while some had already 
scattered about the fields, though no shell had yet dropped 
nearer their huts than a hundred yards! That day 
the Germans did not make a great advance territorially, 
though they broke through the greater part of our scanty 
defences, but next morning our convoy found that the 
dump had moved back to Crisolles, which necessitated a 
very long journey before rations could be drawn. It was 
the first definite sign that a retreat was beginning; and a 
second followed close upon its heels when in the evening 
we received orders to move two companies of Italians from 
their quarters at Autreville across the Oise. 

We found their rear party waiting for us at the roadside, 
eager enough to be away. We had eight limbers with us, 
and they had an accumulation of property enough to fill 
about eighteen G.S. waggons and a few pantechnicons. It 
consisted of two varieties: (1) necessaries, such as cooks’ 
stuff, bivvy sheets, rations, etc., and (2) rubbish. The 
latter, much the larger half, was what they insisted on 
loading, and after arguing to no effect till it was dark we 
were obliged to make a compromise, each side loading 
against the other, and thus we succeeded in bringing along, 
in spite of them, some of the things they would really require, 
which was just as well, as they never saw the remainder of 
the stuff again. The loading was a disgrace to the British 
Army, and on the top of that the officers all expected to ride; 
but we pitched them off eventually and made a start. There 


was no discipline, I might remark, among the Italians, and. 


we treated officers and men alike with scant ceremony. 
We reached our destination about one in the morning, a 
village where two other companies had been billeted for 
some time past, and here a new difficulty arose. Not a 
soul was to be seen. No instructions had been given as to 
where the newly arrived companies were to be found, nor 
had anyone thought of leaving a guide to take us to the spot. 


At the mess we had many invitations to wine, but on the 


great question that concerned us—much speech indeed, 
but nothing intelligible. It was 3 a.m. before we dis- 
covered the place, a mile from the village, hastily dumped 
our loads and hurried home. 
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That morning our own two companies, or as many of 
the men as had not already disappeared on their own 
account, set off for the neighbourhood of Noyon; and we 
knew afterwards, what we guessed at the time, that we should 
have accompanied them. Our position had indeed become 
an inipossible one. While still having to ration daily all 
six companies, we were now left twenty kilometres away 
from any of them, as well as from the dump, which was in 
constant retreat from the spearhead of the German advance. 
In fact, the confusion was universal. From that time we 
were practically out of touch with both Corps and Division, 
who were equally out of touch with one another. We drew 
rations, therefore, direct from railhead, discovering its 
whereabouts for ourselves from day to day. Late that 
evening came part, at least, of our own long-expected 
orders. Six limbers, under the sergeant, were to proceed 
towards Guiscard, or wherever the Italians might prove to 
be—he would have been a bold man who dared reckon 
on anything definite in those days—and keep with them 
wherever they might go. Of that party I was not a member, 
and cannot recount their adventures, which were neither 
few nor unexciting. On one occasion they nearly drove into 
the enemy, while on another they left the sergeant sitting 
on guard over some rations at one end of a village, while the 
Germans were marching in in fours at the other. He was 
discovered by a mounted policeman at the last moment and 
ran for his life. He might have done better to stay, for 
he was killed soon afterwards, poor chap! 

The order for the rest of us to pack up soon followed. 
Already the rattle of machine guns was coming closer. 
Chauny was falling or fallen. But picture the condition we 
were in. A transport section has a normal complement of 
sixty men. We had been reduced in January to thirty-two, 
of whom a dozen were still away on leave. Seven-more had 
just left us, taking between them only thirteen horses. 
We found when we buckled to it that we had exactly three 
and a half horses each, all told. It was impossible to carry 
with us all our material, and what we left behind then we 
left for good. Next day, when we sent back for it, the place 
could not: be approached, and some very good forage and 
saddlery the enemy obtained in this way. The spare 
animals we roped behind the limbers two by two. The men 
not driving led the rest. If there had been any more we 
should have had to pretend they were dogs and let them 
follow behind. 

Our destination was Morlancourt, near Noyon, where we 
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fell in with a party of Italians, and I shall always regret 
that place, for it was there that I came across that soldier’s 
mirage, the ideal billet, a lock-up stable for the horses, 
and for ourselves a room complete with table, chairs, fire- 
place and straw-bottomed wicker beds, once the abode of 
M.M.P.’s, than whom there are no more comfort-loving men, 
But, alas! we were quickly on the move again—through 
Noyon, packed with traffic and giving a general impression 
that all the French were going to the line and all the English 
hurrying away from it, past hospitals and loaded trains, 
guns and ambulances, nurses and staggering wounded, and 
ever the swelling piteous streams of refugees, to Ribécourt, 
on the Compiégne highroad. Here, with a shout of relief, 
one of the sergeant’s party hailed us. In the saddle con- 
tinuously since we parted, hurrying between a flying dump 
and flying Italians with food, they had almost despaired of 
seeing us again. And now a further journey confronted us 
of thirty miles, tired as were men and horses alike. It had 
been determined to take the Italians right out of the battle 
zone, behind the still quiet French lines. Already they were 
assembling in the darkness, and a curious array they made, 
At such a juncture least of all were they likely to fall in 
and maintain any military order. They just trudged 
wearily along in groups, straggling across the road, or 
strove to mount the overloaded limbers till we fiogged them 
off. They had long ago dumped everything that was useful 
to them, equipment included, and we all, in consequence, 
had “ buckshee”’ Italian haversacks and excellent pairs of 
Italian boots. But they still clung obstinately to their 
rubbish—old campstools, curious bits of wood, shell cases 
and souvenirs of every kind. Quite a number even pushed 
wheelbarrows. It might have made a great picture, ‘‘ The 
Retreat from Noyon,” as they stumbled through the shadows, 
blending admirably with those other road companions of 
ours, the homeless ones of France. 

. It was seven o’clock when we pulled into Estrées-Saint- 
Denis, swaying in the saddle for want of sleep, and halted in 
the broad High Street. The village had experienced its first 
air raid a few hours before, several houses being totally 
wrecked by aerial torpedoes with many casualties, and feet 
and things were still being discovered by weeping neighbours 
as we had breakfast. The town was no exception to the 
general congestion confusion and panic that prevailed. 
Some day, I suppose, the history of the Fifth Army’s retreat 
will be written. At the time the general public, spared 
the worst details, knew nothing of the real magnitude 
of the disaster. Several of our boys, returning off leave, 
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were caught into the vortex as impromptu infantrymen 
and recounted their experiences to us afterwards, nor have 
I ever heard a first-hand narrative that disagreed. 

The truth is that the 14th, 18th and 58th Divisions, 
which held the extreme south of our line, fought mag- 
nificently so long as they were able to maintain their 
formations, and slaughtered the field-grey hordes in thousands 
till they were overwhelmed by a pressure of twenty times 
their weight. It was only after their virtual annihilation 
that panic set in among the hastily improvised parties of 
non-combatants who were rushed up to the front and pinned 
there against the enemy by a cordon of mounted police 
with revolvers, and whose one object in life was to evade 
both sets of adversaries and put as great a distance as 
possible between themselves and the firing-line. Estrées, 
like all the other back area villages, was full of these derelicts. 
Many lay in the woods by day and only moved by night. 
Hundreds straggled down to the bases, even as far as Havre, 
by train or on foot. Others effectually disappeared into the 
French zone. Quite a number succeeded in the confusion in 
attaching themselves to R.A.M.C. units, and were not traced 
and identified till days afterwards by a thorough sifting of 
all patients without Field Medical Cards, many of them 
lying snugly in bed in the base hospitals. We ourselves 
attached three such stragglers, lost transport men, to our 
own depleted strength, and right glad we were to welcome 
them, when on the third day of our stay at Estrées a posse 
of police arrived. All men in khaki were questioned, and 
a motley mob of about forty wanderers were at length 
assembled, given a short musketry lesson, and marched off 
up the line. Some of us almost shared their fate till our 
officer appeared, after which, the Italians being of course 
unarmed, we were troubled no more. The roads presented 
a striking spectacle, being choked with traffic. In addition 
to the stream of refugees, vast masses of transport, French 
and English, poured through incessantly or halted long 
periods waiting for orders. It was impossible to guess how 
the battle was going ; we had no orders and no news. Owing 
to the curious configuration of the line, roads which you would 
think led away from it really led to it ; squadrons of cavalry 
trotted through from time to time, bound no one knew 
whither; and constant rumours fomented and racked the 
anxiety in men’s minds. So shaken, indeed, was the general 
moral that one Colonel of R.F.A. called his men on parade 
and announced officially a gigantic British drive in Belgium, 
and I have since heard of other cases of this sort of thing 
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being done. Meanwhile the inhabitants were preparing to 
leave, and the inevitable ‘‘ Jocks” offering cut prices for 
vin blanc in bulk, which ‘were never accepted. Rather 
abandon it altogether to the enemy than consent to be 
robbed like that ! 

On the fourth day orders reached the Italians to entrain 
on the morrow and hand themselves over to the keeping of 
the French, and there ensued an example of retributive fate 
so stern and just as to compare with the ending of the war 
itself. To understand the circumstances, you must remember 
that the Army has a standard of honesty peculiarly its 
own. There is no such thing as stealing in His Majesty’s 
forces—‘‘ winning” is what it is called. And whereas the 
code strictly forbids the winning of private property of 
individuals, it is quite legitimate—indeed, meritorious—for 
one unit to win from another, or both from the common 
enemy, “The Army,” while quite superior officers encourage 
their batmen to make them comfortable in ways as tortuous 


and open to suspicion as a first return of income tax. With 


this preface it must be admitted that we were in the habit 
of winning stray items from the Italians’ ration limbers— 
a tin of milk, a bite of cheese, and so on; not because the 
sufferers were Italians, but because we were transport drivers 
and it was the usual thing. There was an element of sport 
about it, too, for a couple of Italians went with each limber 
as loaders, and they soon got wise to all our tricks. The 
evening arrived, then, when we were to draw their rations 
for the last time, and we resolved on a bumper win, just to 
speed the parting guest. (It was typical of the inconsistency 
of human nature, and I do not relate it in any boastful 
spirit, that at this time we were voluntarily going short 
ourselves in order to feed as many as possible of the refugees 
with which the place was crowded.) It was midnight when 
we drew out from the dump at Rémy; it was pitch dark 
and by luck we had no Italians with us. I was driving the 
rear limber, containing our own rations for two days, and as 
I made a triumphal procession up the whole line of the 
convoy, each driver threw in rich contributions from 
the Italians’ store. I parked by our field kitchen, tied 
down the covers securely, saw to my horses and went to 
bed. Came dawn, and with it our cook—and Justice! Of 


all our winnings and our honestly drawn rations not one | 


particle remained. The Italians, before entraining, had won 
the lot! Ye Gods! how we laughed; but it had its sad side, 
too—the women and children whom we had invited to 
breakfast and who did not comprehend our French! We 
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should have had nothing that day if some chickens had not 
strayed into the horse lines, whereupon we tossed up whether 
we should have them—and the chickens lost ! 

It was now our duty, failing any other definite orders, 
to rejoin the Divisional Train. For some days we had been 
endeavouring to learn their whereabouts, but it was now 
essential, since with the passing of the Italians we had lost 
our raison détre. Luckily, the railhead moved back that 
day to Compiégne, where the Divisional Supply Officer met 
us; and there my narrative must practically end. We joined 
the A.S.C. at Nampeel, a bleak and desolate place enough, 
where we lay under our limbers and shivered, except one 
night when we had just crawled into a warm, comfortable 
cave and were turned out to make room for French troops 
who never arrived. (The “ French troops” were in reality 
some English sergeant-majors, who wanted the cave them- 
selves.) Thence to Longpont and by train to Amiens, at 
the crisis of the German push, where, just below Boves, on 
the Amiens-Saint-Just railway, the French field guns were 
firing across us as we rattled by, and then, after a few days, 
to Abbeville for disbandment. A week at an Infantry 
Base Depot for equipment (but not for training) and, hey, 
presto! to the Naval Division at Aveluy Wood and in the 
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THE PROBLEM OF MESOPOTAMIA 


THE armistice with Turkey, which followed immediately on 
Lord Allenby’s sweeping victories in Palestine and Syria, 
was hailed with delight by the peoples of the Near and 
Middle East, conquered no less than conquerors. Its 
glamour in Europe was, however, soon overshadowed, by 
the armistice with Germany, and while the eyes of the 
West were concentrated on Paris during those long weary 
months which led finally to the Peace of Versailles, compara- 
tively little notice was given to those nations whose destiny 
was linked to what had been the Turkish Empire. 

As soon as the armistices were signed, the world gave 
a sigh of relief at what everyone hoped meant an end to 
four years’ fighting, and many regarded as an end to all 
war. But it is one of the anomalies of the present age 
that, though a war may cease “ officially ’’ on a given date, 
fighting may continue on a greater or smaller scale for 
months, nay, apparently for years, after that date. The 
armistice with Turkey brought an official end to the fighting 
with that Power, but fighting within the borders of the late 


Turkish Empire exists to-day, two years later, even after — 


the signing of the Peace Treaty. 
The truth is that the upheaval of the world caused by the 


war has left traces of unrest and discontent in many parts 


where, if they existed before the war, they did so under- 
ground, so to speak. The volcano having erupted, time is 
required before the lava cools and settles, and minor eruptions 
must be expected for some time. 

Mesopotamia at the date of the armistice appeared to 
be an exception. Apart from the murder of Captain Marshall 
in Najaf in 1918, due to a sporadic outburst of fanaticism, 
there had been up to then no tangible signs of unrest. 

The proclamation made by General Marshall at Baghdad 
after the announcement of the armistice contained promises 
mainly of a domestic character. Certain restrictions, the 
necessity of which had been imposed by the war, were now 
abolished. Arab prisoners of war were released ; freedom 
of trade and of travel, including pilgrimages to the sacred 
places, was permitted, and a general relaxation of rules 
enforced by war conditions was made. 

There was no allusion to the political situation, nor, 
indeed, did this appear to be expected. The proclamation 
was received with satisfaction if not with warmth, and 
during the subsequent procession through the city the 
General and the Civil Commissioner were received with 
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genuine cheers from the crowded streets and _ houses. 
Political aspirations, if they existed, were not openly 
expressed, nor was there at that time any chatter in the 
cafés of an autonomous Mesopotamia. 

It was the Anglo-French declaration, published in 


‘November 1918, which watered, if it did not actually 


plant, the seed of discontent. This famous document, the 
joint compilation of British and French politicians, asserted 
that it was the intention of the two Powers in question to 
grant independence to those parts of the Turkish Empire 
which had been liberated by the war. 

Mesopotamia and Syria were specified by name as the 
countries for which Great Britain and France would be 
specially responsible, and it was guaranteed to give them 
the form of government they should choose for themselves. 

The publication of this declaration was followed in 
Mesopotamia, in accordance with instructions from His 
Majesty’s Government, by a plebiscite of the whole country 
containing three questions : 


(1) Do you wish the vilayet of Mosul to form part of "Iraq ? 
(2) Do you desire an Arab Amir for “Iraq ? 
(3) If so, whom would you like to see on the throne ? 


The instructions accompanying these questions, as issued 
to Political Officers, laid it down that the population should 
be afforded every opportunity of giving bona fide answers. 


' No pressure whatever was to be brought to bear, and the 


people were allowed time to consider the proposals before 
committing themselves. 

The result was possibly a surprise to the politicians, 
though perhaps not to the British officials on the spot. A 
large majority voted in favour of Mosul forming part of the 
Iraq State and of postponing sine die all question of an Amir. 
They asked for a continuance of British administration 
with Sir Percy Cox at its head. 

The minority who voted for more or less complete. 
independence included the holy cities of Najaf and Karbala 
and a small but representative party of Nationalists in 
Baghdad. These definitely asked for an Arab Amir, and 
stated in no ambiguous terms that any form of foreign 
guidance would be resented. 

One point in this connection seems to have escaped 
notice. In the questions referred to above, as issued to 
the people of ‘Iraq, asking them what form of government 
they wanted, not only do the words ‘“ Mandatory” or 
“Mandate” not appear at all (presumably they were only 
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known to President Wilson at that date), but no mention 
is made of Great Britain or any other Power remaining in 
the country to lend a guiding hand. The Nationalists who 
voted for independence were at the time proclaimed by 
some ‘‘ disloyal” for voting against a protecting Power, but 


there does not appear to be any basis for this charge. In ~ 
view of the wording of the statement issued to them it would ° 


certainly appear that they were justified in voting against 
foreign suzerainty, if, as was the case, they were opposed to it. 

It has been asserted in some quarters that the vote of 
the majority did not really represent the view of the people. 
The habit of the Oriental of giving an answer which he thinks 
will be acceptable no doubt influenced some, but it seems 
probable that the main body of opinion was at that time 
strongly in favour of Great Britain, and that the replies 
as a whole represented the general view. 

But what was not understood by any section was why 
they should be asked at all. At the date of the armistice 
with Turkey it was universally expected that Great Britain 
would take over responsibility for the whole civil adminis- 
tration of Mesopotamia, and if at that time a proclamation 
had been issued to the effect that this was the intention of 
His Majesty’s Government, together with a promise that the 
native population were to have a large and increasing share 
in the government, it would have been received by the 
majority with complete contentment, if not with acclamation. 

In June 1919, in conversation with a well-known native 
personality in Baghdad, the writer was given a graphic 


statement showing how public opinion had altered since .], 


two years before. When the British entered Baghdad in 
April 1917, the welcome given to General Maude and his 
victorious army had been universal and whole-hearted. 
Jews and Christians, Shi’ahs and Sunnis, could be seen sitting 
together in the cafés rejoicing with a common joy. Men who 
had been strangers, nay, men whose friendship had been 
broken for many years, clasped hands and congratulated 
one another on the glorious event. Now, he said, all was 
changed. With the exception of the Jews and a few Christ- 
ians, there were very few men in Baghdad who to-day 
would vote for a British occupation, and not one who would 
vote for it whole-heartedly. This no doubt was an exaggera- 
tion, but that there was more truth in it than was credited at 
the time the events of the past few months have proved. 
Anti-British feeling, which in June 1919 was seldom openly 
expressed, certainly existed, and has developed recently into 
a regular campaign. 
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The reasons for this antipathy were no doubt partly 
to be found in certain restrictions which were still main- 
tained so many months after the armistice, still more 
perhaps in the continued occupation of billets. Most of the 
best houses in Baghdad on the river front had been occupied 
as billets ever since General Maude’s entry. The owners 
were of course paid a rent, but not nearly as much as what 
they could get from: private tenants, while they themselves, 
often men of wealth and position, had to be content to live 
in small and squalid houses in a less desirable quarter. 

There was, too, a steadily growing feeling against the 
best-paid posts in Government service being given to English- 
men, and. also to the growing number of Assistant Political 
Officers in the districts, who were as often as not young and 
inexperienced, and who, had it not been for the war, would 
have been completing their education at the university, or 
have been beginning to earn a living in business or one of 


the professions. On their first appointment comparatively 


few knew anything about the Arab, his customs or his 
language. Jn justice to the system, however, it must be 
remembered that the civil administration, if it was to 
continue efficient (and efficiency was the watchword, as it 
always is when a portion of the earth’s surface comes under 
British dominion), required the appointment of Assistant 
Political Officers, and the only recruiting-ground at that 


priod was the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force. If 
Incompetent or unsympathetic officials were occasionally 


‘fappointed, the blame did not lie with the Civil Commissioner 


rho appointed them so much as with the Battalion or 
Brigade Commanders who were reluctant to release their 
best officers for civil duties. 

The Civil Commissioner of course selected the best men 
he could find, and was often fortunate in his selection : 
meeding out of some there certainly was, but time was 

fequired before this could be effected. The wonder is that 

>many officers were forthcoming from a comparatively 
nited field who were able to cope successfully and tactfully 
ith the countless problems brought before them. 

The problem has been increased of late by the difficulty 

obtaining the services of competent and experienced 
ficials from other Governments. 

In building up a new administration in an Oriental 
ntry it is essential, at any rate for the first few years, to 
uploy men whose past careers have fitted them for duty 
ith an undeveloped race, and the Civil Commissioner was 
mpelled to seek help from outside. During the war the 
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Mesopotamian Administration was undoubtedly placed under 
a great obligation to India, and to a lesser extent to Egypt 
and the Sudan, for the loan of civil officials both on the 
Political and Departmental sides; but from the date of the 
armistice the majority of these were gradually recalled by 
their own Governments, and their places had either to be 
left vacant or perforce be filled by men less experienced, 

The Civil Commissioner has been accused of 
Indianizing’’ Mesopotamia. The charge, in the opinion 
of those on the spot, is unjust. A proportion of Indian 
Civil Servants or Indian Political Officers have beer employed 
of necessity, but the number is steadily diminishing. _ Indian 
subordinates have also been recruited, mainly for the tech 
nical services—ralways, irrigation, public works, ec.—or a 
head clerks or accountants in the principal offices. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that until], recently 
all the so-called technical departments were purely rnilitary; 


the tendency in these was to recruit from India rather than tk 
from Mesopotamia, where trained natives were practical} th 
non-existent. When these departments were taken ove fa 
by the civil government, they naturally brought their Indiag @ 
staff with them. The Civil Commissicner is obviously fre of 
of responsibility in this respect. But local per'sonnel he fe 


also been employed from the very beginning and on a 
ever-increasing scale, and in some department’s,. as, fo 


instance, those of Justice and Education, the sta.if is almos . 
wholly composed of natives of the country. H a 

If by “Indianizing” the country is also meant th Go 
adoption of a policy of efficiency, without sympat ty for thg %° 
native and without his co-operation, the charge is as unjug "4 
to India as it is to Mesopotamia. There have meen 1 P 
doubt certain officers who put efficiency before everysthil pot 
else, but the general tendency of the administration Ii ine] 
been to consult native opinion as much as possible and t rat! 

. seek its co-operation. The difficulty has been to fing. 

natives of the country competent to give an opinia 4 
once found, they have been given every opportunity @ 
expressing it. 

But there were other causes at work leading to natiot _ 
discontent. Far the most important of these were tg@e 
half-formed promises made to the public and the delay! atta 
giving effect to them. Whereas at the end of 1918 tig "er 
people wondered why they were asked what form mith 
government they wanted, a year later they wondered W ¥ 
they were no nearer a permanent government than tit a f 


ever had been. 
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The preparations for peace with Turkey dragged on, 
declarations were issued from Paris, London, San Remo, 
put nothing effective followed. In dealing with Orientals 
(and perhaps this is sometimes as true of Occidentals) it 
does not matter so much what you do so long as you do it 
and do it quickly. What the Oriental above all cannot 
understand when he is dealing with a European Power 
is delay cr ambiguity. Our repeated but always vague 
promises were not bearing fruit, and Great Britain was 
beginning to earn again the title of ‘‘ Perfide Albion.” 

In the meantime the reactionary party in Baghdad 
was being swelled daily by large numbers of ex-officers 
from the Turkish Army, some of them released prisoners 
of war, many of them. demobilized in Constantinople and 
esewhere. They returned to their native towns to find 
themselves out of employment and apparently with very 
little chance of obtaining it. A pension was provided by 
the civil authorities, but in most cases it was hardly more 
than a living wage. Many of these have, as a matter of 
fact, since been employed, but many were actually not 
af employable, and the latter not unnaturally joined the ranks 
wf of the discontented. 
© Finally, two other factors increased the anti-British 
a ieceling in Mesopotamia, viz. the status of Syria and the 
BE growing importance of Mustafa Kemal. “If Faisal can 
# throw off the French yoke, why cannot we do the same with 
‘| the British ?”’ they said in effect; while Mustafa Kemal 
1g had openly asserted his indep: .dence of the Constantinople 
I Government, and his party was daily increasing in numbers 


.# and position. The Constantinople Government was known 


Zito be more or less subservient to the Powers, and many 
“Bboth ot the Pan-Arab and the Pan-Turkish parties were 
Binclined to entrust the future of Islam to Mustafa Kemal 
Wtather than to the Sultan’s administration. 

The first signs of open trouble, however, appeared not 


in Baghdad but on the Upper Euphrates in the autumn of 


1919. The Arab Government of Syria, which had been 
set up with the full knowledge and support of Great Britain, 
and presumably with the cognizance of the French, claimed 
the small but important town of Deir el Zor. It was, in fact, 
attacked and seized, and very shortly afterwards orders 
were received in Baghdad that British control was to be 
withdrawn as far as Ana. There can be little doubt that 
this question of Deir el Zor was mishandled. If Deir had to 
Abe given up to the Arabs, it would have been more dignified 
and more in accordance with our traditions to have handed 
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it over ceremoniously, with flags flying and bands playing, 
so to speak, instead of scuttling like rabbits. Unfortunately, 
the cabled dispatch from His Majesty’s Government order. 
ing us to clear out was not received in time to enable this 
to be done. As it was, to all outward appearances it seemed 
that the Arabs of Syria had procured, by merely demanding 
it, an important post on the Euphrates, to which many 
critics, both at the time and since, have asserted they had no 
legal right whatever: and the blow to British prestige was 
felt throughout the whole of Mesopotamia. ‘The moderates 
could not understand why Great Britain should yield without 
a word of demur, the Nationalists interpreted it as weakness 
on the part of the occupying Power. ‘‘ See what Faisal can 
do,” they said again. “It is clear that Faisal can get all 
he wants from Great Britain, and if we follow his example 
no doubt we shall get all we want too.” The argument, on 
the face of it, was unassailable. 
But the trouble did not end with Deir el Zor. The tribes 
on the Northern Euphrates remained on the whole quiescent, 
but money came in via Deir, which found its way both to 
Mosul and Baghdad and to the more outlying districts as 
well. There is no proof that the funds were provided 
direct from Damascus; they might equally have been 
provided by Mustafa Kemal. But it is a significant: fact 
that according to fairly accurate calculations the monthly 
amount of Turkish liras finding its way through Deir corre 
sponded pretty closely with the amount of the monthly sub-f 
sidy paid by His Majesty’s Government to the Damascus | 
Government, while from the date that this ceased to be} | 
paid the incoming funds also ceased. It certainly looked} ‘ 
as if the British taxpayer had subscribed handsomely} ‘ 
towards the troubles raised against us in Mesopotamia. : 
There was also considerable restlessness in the Mosulf ° 
region. Tel Afar was attacked and captured by the} ¢ 
Shammar Arabs, and both the Political and Arab Levyf 2 
officers were killed, together with their British personnel. This b 
attack in all probability also had its origin in Syria, and theg © 
official denials by Faisal of the complicity of his Government Cc 
both at Deir and at Tel Afar were not taken too seriously. I d 
is possible, and even probable, that Faisal himself may be tl 
absolved of duplicity, but his entourage included men whose 
aim was to upset the British raj in Mesopotamia, and who 
not unnaturally used the Arabs as a handy instrument t 
do their dirty work. 
Kurdistan had previously showed its hand in the attacks 
on outlying posts at Zakko, Amadia and Aqra, and on thret 
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occasions British officers had been treacherously murdered. 
The Kurds had never bowed to real discipline under the 
Turkish régime, and they were only too ready to take 
advantage of the reduction of the British garrison to show 
their independence. Letters were intercepted proving 
beyond question complicity on the part of Mustafa Kemal, 
and it is probable that he also had a hand in the attack on 
Tel Afar. The rising of Sheikh Mahmoud in Suleimania in 
the spring of 1919 had been quickly suppressed, but its 
effects were felt on the north-eastern frontier of Kurdistan, 
and it was only owing to the patience and tact of the few 
scattered British officials in the neighbourhood of Arbil 
and Rowanduz that trouble was averted at the same time 
in those districts. It may be assumed that the recru- 
descence of Kurdish opposition in the autumn of last year 
had its effect elsewhere, and encouraged the reactionary 
spirits in Syria and the Jezirah to follow suit. 

It was not until Ramadhan, which began on May 20th, 
that Baghdad displayed any open restlessness. It had long 
been the custom to hold ‘‘ Mowloods,” as they were called, 
in certain mosques during Ramadhan. These are nominally 
religious gatherings, at which one or more speakers address 
the crowd, and which are generally well attended. This 
year they at once assumed a_ political aspect. The 
Haiderkhana mosque, which stands almost in the middle 
of the city, became the principal centre for these meetings ; 
but they were also held in the Fadhl and Abdul Kader 
mosques, and at least on one occasion in the large Shi’ah 
shrine of Kadhimain. The object of the ringleaders was 
early manifest. It was to persuade the various sections of 
native society to join forces and to oust the British. Suc- 
cessful efforts were made to combine Sunnis and Shi’ahs at 
these meetings, and special messages were sent to the Jewish 
and Christian communities to stand by their Moslem 
brothers, promising Moslem support in the event of British 
evacuation. It is, however, doubtful if either Jews or 


‘Christians were taken in by these assurances. It is equally 


doubtful if the combination of Sunni and Shi’ah meant any- 
thing of a permanent nature, but it is certainly significant 
that for the first time in the history of Islam (according 
to one competent authority) the two great Moslem com- 
munities should have attended together monster meetings 
held alternately in Sunni and Shi’ah mosques.* 


* Two such combined meetings had taken place a year before, on the 
occasion of the death of Sheikh Kazim of Najaf; but these were more in 
the nature of what we should call a memorial service. They were, however, 
possibly a sign of the times. 
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Funds were also collected, nominally for educational, 
in reality for propaganda purposes, and subsequently dis- 
tributed among the tribes. 

As the month of Ramadhan proceeded, these meetings 
became more frequent and more inflammatory, and the 
moderates, all of whom saw that if they were allowed to 
continue more serious trouble must ensue, asked in vain 
why steps were not taken to stop them, or at any rate to 
restrain the ringleaders. One arrest, it is true, was made 
early in Ramadhan; but the individual concerned was a 
petty official who carried no weight, and the real leaders 
of the movement were not touched. This arrest, unim- 
portant in itself; led indeed to important results. In the 
first place it gave the leaders an excuse for holding a mass 
meeting to demand his release, and forced the authorities 
to disperse the mob, which showed signs of becoming unruly, 
with armed force. On the night of May 24th, New Street 
was blocked by a surging crowd, and at one time it looked 
‘as if they were getting completely out of hand. A few 
armoured cars sent to keep order fired over the heads of 
the rabble, but one of the cars, temporarily handicapped 
by a punctured tyre, was set upon by the crowd, and was 
only rescued after some shots from another car had been 
fired into the mass. Happily there were very few casual- 
ties and only one death; but the fact that armed force 
had been made use of certainly had a restraining influence 
for some weeks to come. The ‘* Mawloods,” however, 
still continued, and propaganda among the tribes and some 
of the principal towns, notably Mosul, Najaf, Karbala, 
Hillah and Basrah, increased. 

In the meantime the civil authorities, who had been in 
frequent communication with the leaders of the independent 
party, decided to call a conference with the opposition. 
The reactionaries had formed a committee, and had 
demanded that the promises of an Arab Constitution should 
be at once fulfilled. At the meeting which followed, and 
at which the Civil Commissioner very wisely insisted on 
the presence of representatives from the moderate party, 
the audience were told in a plain straightforward address, 
firstly, that all incitement to violence must cease at once, 
and that any signs of its continuance would be met with 
’ the utmost rigour; and secondly, that Great Britain had 
decided to form an Arab Government for Mesopotamia, 
and that steps would be taken without delay to call together 
representatives of the country to discuss the electoral law 
for the election of a Legislative Assembly. They were 
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further told that His Majesty’s Government had decided 
to entrust the formation of the Constitution to Sir Percy 
Cox, who would return to Baghdad in the autumn as the 
chief representative of Great Britain. (Sir Percy Cox had 
meanwhile been recalled at short notice from Teheran to 
London, as it was imperative that he should be consulted 
on many of the outstanding questions connected with Meso- 
potamia.) This announcement was favourably received, and 
was followed after the close of Ramadhan by a further 
proclamation relating to the proposed Constitution. 

Invitations were shortly afterwards issued for ex- 
deputies of the former Turkish Parliament to meet in 
Baghdad ; the majority of those invited readily acquiesced, 
and regular sittings have since taken place. Vacancies 
caused by death or absence were filled by co-option. Sayid 
Talib Pasha, who had been in exile during the war and 
only returned early this year, was elected president of the 
committee by a large majority. 

Except for the slight disturbance on May 24th Baghdad 
remained comparatively quiet. But the extremists were 
not satisfied either with the promises given by the Civil 
Commissioner or with the action taken by Sayid Talib, who 


was astute enough to see that co-operation with Great Britain 


was the only way to success. Threatening letters were 
sent to several members of the moderate party, and early 
in August orders were given for the arrest of four of the 
extremist leaders. Unfortunately the plan miscarried, and 
three of them made good their escape, but their action lost 
them prestige, and the effect on the whole was satisfactory. 

But the seed sown by the malcontents during Ramadhan 
among the tribes had already resulted in grave unrest on 
the Lower and Middle Euphrates. The tribes had always 
resented interference, and above all disliked taxation. The 
Turks had in vain attempted to collect taxes from them, 
and the more recalcitrant, who had never known what dis- 
cipline was, were only too glad to take this opportunity 
of wreaking their vengeance on the occupying Power. A 
further cause of resentment was the arrest and deportation 
of the son of the leading Mujtahid of Karbala, who -had 
been conspicuous in stirring up religious fanaticism. The 
Basrah—Baghdad Railway was cut near Samawah, a station 
was burnt “and a bridge destroyed. These incidents were 
shortly followed by the cutting off of Rumeitha, the rising 
of the Shamiyah, the preaching of a Jehad by the Shi’ ah 
priests of Karbala and frequent acts of sabotage on the 
Baghdad-Shargat Railway. 

The reader at home will have formed his own opinion of 
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the events of this summer and autumn, which cannot be 
profitably discussed here. What, then, is to be our future 
policy towards Mesopotamia ? That is the main question, 
It British prestige is not to be shattered in the East, 
it is essential that the rebellion (if it can indeed be properly 
called “rebellion ”’) must be put down ruthlessly. Libera- 
tion is our aim, not war, and it is indeed pitiful that the result 
of our attempts to assist the Arab has been to produce 
bloodshed and hatred among those we are there to liberate. 
But, pace Colonel Lawrence, the tribal Arab of Mesopotamia 
is still a semi-barbarian, and has behaved as such both 
during the war and in the recent fighting, and it is as such 
that he must be treated. The additional forces from India 
and England will no doubt be sufficient to quell him for the 
time: but the real problem is not how to suppress the revolt, 
but how to strengthen the civil régime. ; 
Sir Percy Cox is now in Mesopotamia, and it has been 
suggested that the constitutional head of the administration 
which he is charged to set up should be an Arab Amir. 
Such an appointment probably constitutes the best solution 
of. the problem, but the selection of a suitable candidate 
who would be alike acceptable to the Sunnis and Shi’ahs, 
the townsmen and tribesmen of Mesopotamia, and whose 
appointment would not provoke the Wahabis of Nejd, is a 
' matter of great difficulty, and it is likely to prove impossible 
to find one individual acceptable to all classes and creeds ; 
the best that can be hoped for is to satisfy the majority. 
With Sir Perey Cox as High Commissioner and two 
influential Arabs as Amir and Premier, the two latter 
accepting their positions under a British Mandate, it is 
possible that an indigenous Government would make good. 
But if the tribes are to be prevented from causing further 
trouble, a strong armed force will be necessary, and it is 
doubtful if Colonel Lawrence’s suggested Arab army—a sug- 
gestion no doubt sound in theory—would be of any practical 
value for some years tocome. Recruiting for an Arab army 
would, moreover, be unpopular at first, owing to the universal 
prejudice against the Turkish military system ; but this would 
probably be overcome, and it would at any rate be preferable 
from every point of view to maintaining a large British force. 
If we are to retain our Mandate in Mesopotamia we must 
above all not make the fatal mistake of trusting the tribes. 
The Turks never trusted them, and there is still less reason 
for our doing so. Discipline must come, but it must come 
slowly. If we attempt to inflict taxation and good order 
without large forces at our back, we shall be asking for a 
recurrence of trouble. We cannot afford to maintain in- 
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definitely large British and Indian forces in the country, 
and once the tribes have learnt the lesson that they cannot 
rise against the Government with impunity it will be wise 
to postpone the irksomeness of a civilized government 
upon them. In time they may learn to ask for it. 

The other alternative is to evacuate. But here there 
are two considerations involved: we cannot evacuate 
without a strong army at our back, and we cannot hand 


over "Iraq direct to the Arabs. Without a strong army, 


evacuation would be accompanied by renewed revolt and 
massacre; handing over *Iraq to the Arab is to create 
chaos and anarchy. The alternative suggestion that we 
should hand over to Mustafa Kemal is not within practical 
politics: it would mean an invitation to Bolshevism to 
overrun the land. 

It seems, therefore, that the only solution is for Great 
Britain to take up the Mandate, however difficult and un- 
inviting it.may be, and however insoluble the problems 
of government may appear ; to install an Arab Amir, backed 
by a council of Arab Ministers with British advisers and 
an elected Assembly of native deputies with a proportion 
of Jewish and Christian members ; to train at once an Arab 
army under British and Arab officers to replace the British 
force as soon as may be; to cut down all British officials, 
both political and departmental, to the barest minimum ; 
and to postpone all expenditure on public works till money 
is forthcoming from the national treasury. 

This would seem the only road to success. With internal 
security and external peace, Mesopotamia should have a 
bright future. She is not the El Dorado that some would 
have us believe; nor is she the arid desert, the hell upon 
earth, the useless appanage of Empire that her opponents 
are so fond of calling her. She is a vast, long-frontiered 
land, watered by two wealth-giving rivers, and possessing 
untapped oil in unknown quantities; and with good and 
stable government her prosperity is assured, not perhaps 
in the immediate, but in the ultimate future. She may 
never be a white man’s country, but there is no real call 
for her to be so, and at any rate, she is nearer that ideal 
than certain other parts of the world where the white man 
has taken up the burden with success. We have been going 
too fast in Mesopotamia: let us now go slow, but let us also 
go with our faces to the front, making up our minds here 
and now as to the policy to be adopted, and proclaiming that 
policy frankly and fearlessly to the Arabs and to the world. 
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THE BIRTH OF A NAVY 


OncE upon a time there was no Australian Navy. Each 
State hugged to its bosom a little war-vessel and called it 
her Navy. The larger and more wealthy States had as 
many as two ships. 

Now, some of these ships were small, some were very 
small and some were smaller still; and, though these little 
ships once were new, they gradually had become very old 
and feeble. But the States still loved them, and provided 
officers and men for them, — occasionally spent a little 
money on them. 

By and by the officers and men began to get stale, and all 
clung to old ideas, because there was no one to teach them 
any better. And one State had one sort of old idea, another 
had quite a different sort of old idea, and they could not 
agree which sort of old idea ought to be the right one. One 
of the old ideas was, that if you dressed like a sailor you 
became a sailor, whether you ever went to sea or not. 

This idea was much encouraged by the Princes of the 
States, who found this to be less costly than having to replace 
their ships, from time to time, as they fell to pieces. So 
they dressed some men like sailors and called them a Naval 
Brigade. They gave each man a cutlass and taught him 
to hitch up his trousers and say “‘ Yo, heave ho!” And they 
said, ‘‘ Behold, there is no Navy like unto our Navy.” 
But in their hearts they knew all this was vanity, and 
that, for their safety, they trusted the old Mother Country 
to do anything that should be needful, should they ever be 
in danger from enemies without. 

Then came the day when the States, being from one 
common stock, united and became a Nation. And in the 
fullness of time, this Nation, being young and lusty in its 
new manhood, said, ‘‘ We will no longer rely on the old 
Mother Country to protect us; we will have a Real Navy of 
our ewn.” Some said, “ This is foolishness,” but others 
persisted, and, after much talk, they set to work, and in 
some measure they attained their desire. 


And so the Australian Navy came into being. It was 
uphill work to begin with. All the various scraps of the 
State Navies had to be absorbed, and their officers and 
men utilized in some capacity or other for which they 
were suitable. These still kept alive the “‘ Old Ideas,” but 
they had to be humoured to keep them from upsetting the 
““ New Idea”’ before it had taken firm root... But this was 
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by no means the principal difficulty. Although Australia 
had become a Nation, the inter-State rivalry and jealousy 
was as great as ever, and when the sites for dockyards and 
naval establishments came to be discussed, political pressure 
was exerted to the utmost. . 

In order to gain adherents to the principle of a Common- 
wealth Navy, all States had to be propitiated in some way or 
other. Also, in the States themselves, the capital cities, par- 
ticularly Sydney, having the greatest voting power, saw to it 
that they received their due—more than their due, if possible. 

The establishment of a Navy for Australia, not being 
dictated by any real dread of a foreign foe (in their hearts 
they still rely on the Old Country), was regarded by many 
merely as a political move more than anything else, and 
it was not taken seriously by the majority. Even now it 
is regarded as a luxury, to be proud of as one’s own property, 
perhaps, also to be exploited, if a chance offers. 

The Australian Navy was not likely, for many decades, ever 
to be so great that it would require more than one refitting 
base, where, for efficiency as well as economy, all the various 
building, repairing and educational establishments and all 
naval stores should be concentrated. But the ultimate 
efficiency of their Navy seemed to have received very little 
consideration, except by a very few, who were forced to 
compromise at its expense. The pioneers of this movement 
had to accept what they could get, or they would never 
have made a start at all. ; 

Politics, to a naval officer, appears to be a sort of nightmare, 
and politicians, without doubt, are past praying for. They | 
seem to be incapable of ever doing anything in what appears 
to us the obvious, simple and straightforward manner. I 
suppose they have their uses, but their ways are too wonder- 
ful for me. 

The principle of having, to begin with, but one naval 
port was politically impossible. 

At Sydney there was a small repairing yard on Garden 
Island belonging to the Royal Navy. This was taken over 
by the Australians, also a victualling yard on shore and 
an ammunition depot on a still smaller island. These were 
sufficient for the needs of the ships belonging to the small 
British squadron that had been stationed in these waters 
hitherto. Then there was on Cockatoo Island, also in 
Sydney Harbour, about two miles from the first-named, 
another rather inefficient dockyard, but with a good dry 
dock, belonging to the New South Wales Government. 
This also was taken over by the Commonwealth, at a price 
which would appear to indicate that the support of that 


} 
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State to the scheme for a Commonwealth Navy was included, 
but not mentioned in the bill. It was also ordained that 
the boys’ training-ship should be berthed in Sydney Harbour. 
Thus that capital had very much the lion’s share—more, I 
think, than its voting power entitled it to. 


Sydney is also a great commercial port. The interests - 


of commerce and those of a dockyard port are by no means 
identical. There is not room at Sydney for both, if both 
are to flourish and have room for expansion. And, of all 
situations for a dockyard, I should think an island is one 
of the worst possible, except perhaps a mountain-top or a 
desert. It cannot be connected up by rail; all materials, 
except those brought by sea, have, in consequence, to be 
twice handled, and a great part of the time of the employées is 
spent travelling to and fro in ferry steamers. But at Sydney 
the dockyard is on two islands, two miles apart, neither of 
which is large enough to admit of any further extension. 

Then, sixty miles to the south of Sydney, in a large bay, 
twenty miles from the nearest railway and township, was 
‘built a Naval College for training midshipmen. This was 
erected at enormous expense, and was cut out of the virgin 
bush. All materials and supplies had, and still have, to 
be brought round from Sydney by steamer. Here the staff 
and their families and the cadets live a sort of electrically 
lit simple life in splendid isolation. For the staff, this 
seclusion soon becomes irksome, and, naturally, their wives 
find time hanging heavily on their hands. 

To propitiate the State of Victoria, it was decreed 
that at Westernport should be established the naval depot, 

~ barracks and instructional schools for all ratings, also a 
refitting and repairing dockyard for destroyers and sub- 
marines. This establishment has been in the process of 
completion during the last eight years, but I believe is not 
actually in occupation yet. Also at Williamstown, a suburb 
of Melbourne, a small naval establishment, recently the 
headquarters of the Victorian Navy, was taken over by the 
Commonwealth. 

Also, in Western Australia, a little to the south of 
Fremantle, another first-class naval dockyard was to be 
constructed, with docks and refitting shops for ships of the 
largest size. However, with this, owing to many delays 
and disputes, not much progress yet has been made, beyond 
a little dredging. 

The other States had to be content with promises—lavish 
promises—of destroyer and submarine bases at all the 
minor seaports round the coast. At most of these, as an 
indication of good faith, a small number of the Australian 
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Naval Brigade has been enrolled, a drill-hall has been built, 
and a district or sub-district naval officer with a small staff 
of instructors has been installed. The men of this Naval 
Brigade are “dressed like sailors”; they are designed to 
be a Reserve for the fleet, and are taught—well, as much 
about their duties in a modern man-of-war as can be 
taught in a drill-hall and a pulling cutter. 

There are many excellent natural harbours on the 
coasts of Australia, which at present are unoccupied or very 
little used, any one of which might have been selected as 
the principal naval base. Port Stevens in New South Wales, 
Westernport in Victoria or Albany in Western Australia 
would have been suitable, but of course these places had 
no voting power to speak of, and neither New South Wales 
nor Victoria would have consented that the principal naval 
port should be situated in the territory of any other State 
but their own. Port Stephens, in my opinion, would have 
been the best, being close to the great coalfields and the 
newly established steelworks at Newcastle. It has not yet 
any railway communication, but that could be remedied. 
This would be a difficulty, perhaps, not on account of any 
natural obstacles, but because it has been the policy of 
New South Wales, or rather Sydney, that all railways in 
that State should terminate at the capital; and the lines of the 
State railways carefully avoid any seaport whose develop- 
ment would tend to impair the monopoly of imports and 
exports now enjoyed by Sydney. Perhaps it is not too late 
to make a start on the establishment of one principal naval 
port at Port Stephens, or elsewhere; but money now is 
scarce, and it would be necessary to scrap all previous 
vote-catching schemes. This, J am sure, would be unpopular, 
and I doubt if there is a man in Australia who is big enough 
to carry it through. 

As soon as the preliminary difficulties connected with 
bases had thus been settled, a Navy Office with a Naval 
Board, on the lines of the Admiralty, was established at 
Melbourne, and a start was made to acquire a fleet and to 
raise and train. officers and men to man it. 

It was originally proposed that the Australian Fleet 
should ultimately consist of four battle cruisers, twelve 
light cruisers and strong flotillas of destroyers and sub- 
marines. Those who thought this was ever likely to be 
realized, however, were an optimistic few. The battle 
cruiser Australia and two light cruisers were ordered and 
laid down in England, and, later, two submarines. Six 
destroyers also were built, some in England and some 
in Australia; also, at Cockatoo Dockyard, the Brisbane, 
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a sister to the Melbourne and Sydney, was commenced, 
All this fleet was completed and in commission before the 
war had been in progress two years. 

The English-built ships had all arrived a year before 
war was declared; the Brisbane took three years longer to 
build than her sisters, and cost roughly three times as much, 

As regards the crews, nearly all the Australians, officers 
and men, were youngsters, but they did well. The services 
of the Australian ships during the war bear testimony that 
efficiency was by no means lacking. But I think it can be 
said, without bombast, that whatever good has been accom- 
plished, wherever efficiency was to be found, it can be traced 
to the work of the considerable number of experienced 
officers and men that were lent to the Australian Govern- 
ment from the Royal Navy and formed the nucleus of the 
crews of their men-of-war. 

What will be the future of the Australian Navy ? Gone 
already is the grandiose scheme of a fleet of battle cruisers, 
Australia has retrenched the fleet she already possesses, 
All the ships which were in commission at the beginning 
of the war now are in Reserve. There is no money to 
keep them fully manned, nor are there now sufficient men 
to man them. In commission now are the Brisbane, the six 
new destroyers and the six submarines recently presented by 
the British Government, the latter manned mainly by Royal 
Naval ratings. The Australia already is obsolete, and the 
three of the Sydney class are becoming so. Even the Ade 
laide, which was built on the slip vacated by the Brisbane at 
Cockatoo, and is now completing, is becoming out of date. 

What is to become of the young officers still being 
turned out of the Naval College at Jervis Bay at the 
rate of thirty a year? Will this little Navy continue 
to be a plaything of politicians, to be used for elec 
tioneering purposes, or will they be induced to regard 
it seriously—to study its efficiency as a fighting force first 
and before all other considerations ? Economize they must, 
but economy should be exercised on reducing redundant 
establishments on shore to what is actually required for the 
sea-going fleet; this can best be done. by concentrating 
them all at one naval port, and at one where there is room 
to expand later, if required. It also may occur to some that 
the shore-service Naval Brigades should be disbanded. 
They are but a dummy Reserve, and are not worth the 

money spent on them. ; 
But will this be done, all or any of it ? I doubt it. 
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We do not want any Indemnity from anybody.—GENERAL Smuts, Member 
of the British War Cabinet, Glasgow, May 17, 1918. 


BISMARCK, who had. extensive experience of both, declared 
that it was easier to’deceive a Sovereign than a Parliament, 
presumably because the latter had means of checking a 
Ministerial misstatement while the former was helpless 
in the hands of his responsible advisers. This is not to 
say that Parliaments are difficult to bamboozle. Every day 
we observe the House of Lords, as well as the House of 
Commons, accepting assertions from one or other Right 
Honourable on the Front Bench which, on the face of them, 
are absurd. With the aid of the Press the people can be 
yet more easily humbugged than their representatives, as 
we are forcibly reminded by the classic instance in the 
history of political deception. Indeed, in this particular 
case the fraud was so brilliant in execution and so complete 
in its results, that, two years after its perpetration, the 
Man in the Street clings pathetically to it, nor is it easy 
to convince him of the manner in which he was practised 
upon by the super-strategists of Downing Street. So much 
so that it would be scarcely worth while to expend oneself 
on the thankless task of exposing it, but for recent revelations 
in Washington which have caused no small sensation on 
this side. 
During the war the British people came to the conclusion, 
in common with Allied peoples, that on the ultimate victory, 
of which they remained confident even during the darkest 
hours, the enemy must be made to pay for the damage he 
had done and for the costs the various victims of his wanton 
aggression had incurred. There were no two opinions on 
this question—nor could there be, in the case of such an 
aggressor as Germany, who deliberately waged war in order 
to inflict the maximum civil damage as well as the greatest 
military hurt for the express purpose of crippling competitors 
in the post-war industrial struggle. The Great German 
General Staff had a special department devoted to the 
science and art of destruction. To no country attacked by 
Germany is any other policy than full reparation open, for 
the simple reason that any other course puts a premium 
on perpetual warfare. Whenever Germany wins, as we saw 
in 1870, and again at “the Peace of Brest-Litovsk” and 
at that of “‘ Bukarest,’’ she exacts what she believes to be 
the uttermost farthing, and something more into the bargain 
VOL. LXXVI 45 
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—an official epitome of these two treaties would enable 
the British public to realize victorious Germany’s concep- 
tion of ‘‘a just and durable peace.” The terms dictated 
to the Soviet would have politically and economicall 
enslaved Russia, and we had the benefit of the con- 
sidered opinion of the Allied diplomats, who investigated 
_ the provisions of Bukarest and reported that that treaty 
would substantially reduce Rumania to the status of 
“a convict settlement.” By way of consoling the Ru- 
manian Diplomats, who complained of their harshness, the 
German and Austro-Hungarian negotiators pointed out that, 
on the contrary, they should regard themselves as peculiarly 
fortunate in being let off so easily, as their punishment was 
nothing compared to what would be meted out to the 
“Western Powers”? when the Kaiser had done with them. 

There is no serious scope for sentimentalism in dealing 
with a predatory Power such as Prussianized Germany, 
who is at all times ‘‘ out for blood,” who regards peace as the 
irksome interlude between wars, and when successful in the 
field follows up the military knock-out by putting her 
opponent permanently hors de combat, save in such a case 
as that of Austria in 1866, whom Bismarck thought would 
be more useful as an obedient vassal than in any other 
capacity. No Allied spokesman would have been listened 
to during the war who had suggested anything less than a 
victor’s peace at its conclusion, or who had urged that the 
Defeatism which had been kept in order even when things 
looked blackest should be allowed to inspire its terms. 
This is not, as our sentimentalists would now have us 
suppose, because men are at their worst in war and only 
violence is popular, but because the single way of curing the 
Germans of their mania for plotting and planning the 
assassination of their neighbours—which has been their 
obsession from the days of Frederick the Great to those of 
Ludendorff and Bernhardi—is to reduce them to impotence 
and to teach them that war is not a profitable proposition. 
This could only be done through the pockets of the people, 
because it was the people as a whole, quite as much as any 
section, who ‘‘saw red” in 1914 and embarked as one man on 
the Frightful Adventure. 

British statesmen were constrained while the war lasted 
. to express the views of the British people upon any matter 
on which the latter felt keenly, and on this question of 
Indemnities they toed the line with language with which 
little fault could be found. In their public utterances—except 
in one conspicuous case quoted at the head of this article 
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—there was no whisper of uncertainty, no note of hesitation 
or ambiguity. On this elementary War Aim we all seem 
to be at one and for similar reasons, namely, that as the 
loser invariably paid the winner’s costs, a fortiori, he must 
pay when so manifestly the aggressor. Moreover, financial 
penalties offered the only hope of chastening the Fatherland 
and convincing its avaricious inhabitants of the error of 
their ways. 

It was the policy upon which the Prime Minister came 
into power, and was thus defined by him: 


“The only terms on which peace is possible are 
complete restitution, full reparation, and effectual 
guarantees against repetition.”—Mr. Luoyp GEORGE, 
December 19, 1916. 


Nevertheless, I make bold to aver that it never was the 
policy of the Coalition Government to impose any Indemnity 
on Germany covering British war costs, though you must 
not ask me to explain the why or the wherefore, or to 
account for the unaccountable. I think I can understand 
German mentality. But Front Bench mentality is entirely 
beyond me, and no one will be more grateful than the writer 
if any reader can explain why British “statesmen” of all 
parties combined to protect Germany from the legitimate 
penalties of her own misdeeds, why they have worked 
overtime to transfer this terrible burden to the innocent 
shoulders of their confiding countrymen. A certain school 
of British Radicals—whose Bible is published in Manchester 
—appears to be so constituted as to positively prefer inflicting 
any injury on their own country if they can thereby benefit 
an enemy or incidentally damage an Ally. Again, a certain 
type of Labour politician prefers to “smash” British 
capitalists before all others, and would sooner “ British 
landlords’ were ruined than Prussian Junkers. But the 
phenomenon we are investigating, without any hope of 
understanding it, extends far beyond the Radical and Labour 
Parties. It embraces the Coalition Ministry, and has been 
sufficiently strong to subjugate the rank and file who were 
once restive on this question. The reader may conceivably 
reply: ‘‘ Surely the reason that the great wise and eminent 
men of all Parties have resolutely set their faces against 
the policy of indemnities—popularly known as ‘ Making 
Germany pay ’—is because with their superior knowledge 
of the circumstances they realize that to seek them is like 
asking for the moon. They have satisfied themselves, and 
have been able to satisfy their immediate followers in 
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Parliament, that this is not practical politics, however 
popular at the hustings, and therefore the sooner we 
drop such nonsense the better.” This argument, though 
interesting and plausible, is untrue on the face of it, 
Coalition statesmen know nothing of the kind, for the simple 
reason that they have never studied the question nor sought 
to ascertain what Germany could pay. This sounds a strong 
statement, but it is provable, as the reader of the following 
painful pages will perforce admit. Some of us long suspected 
the bona fides of the Coalition—especially the War Cabinet, 
which contained men who made no concealment of their 
admiration for and tenderness towards Germany, nor of 
their dismay at any suggestion of “crushing” Kultur. - 
Indeed, they were so solicitous on this score as to be some- 
what negligent concerning the fate of England in the event 
of our being overwhelmed by the vagaries of Amateur 
Strategists. I shall never forget a profoundly depressing 
conversation with one of Mr. Lloyd George’s most important 
and influential colleagues in the autumn of 1917. I should 
not and could not refer to it—not being a_ professional 
diarist—but for the fact that what this responsible statesman 
then gave me to understand was subsequently proclaimed 
on the platform as the deliberate policy of the Government, 
and it has effectively remained their policy ever since— 
save for an electioneering episode. At the moment the 
general public was so absorbed in palpitating events abroad 
that they took little heed of any speech,-even by a member 
of the War Cabinet. Speeches were, so to speak, “‘ small 
beer” in those exciting times. 

But in the light of subsequent events we appreciate 
the vital importance of the Glasgow programme as set 
forth by General Smuts in the spring of 1918. General 
Smuts, it may be remembered, was frequently employed by 
astute colleagues of the War Cabinet on invidious errands 
that must infallibly have brought any domestic politician 
to grief. As an overseas statesman and an honoured 
guest in this country, he was immune from contemporary 
criticism, and consequently could, with impunity, be dis- 
patched on compromising voyages of diplomatic discovery 
in Switzerland—where he met Count Albert Mensdorff, 
late Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London, in the 
winter of 1917-18—just as at a later date he was precipi- 
tated by Mr. Lloyd George from Paris to Budapest on 
a special mission to that unspeakable scoundrel Bela Kuhn 
or Cohen, who had established a Hungarian Soviet. Among 
other parlous political enterprises that fell to the lot of 
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the South African Premier was the flotation of this ballon 
dessat in Scotland at a moment when the War Cabinet 
had so lost heart as to no longer regard an Allied victory 
as within the range of practical politics. Ministers were 
accordingly reconciling themselves to a stalemate on the 
Western front, whence they had frequently endeavoured to 
withdraw yet more British troops with a view to scoring 
insignificant “‘ points”? in the Side-shows. The low ebb 
that the moral of Downing Street had reached at this 
date was indicated by General Smuts, whose language 
only admitted of one interpretation. He informed the 
startled citizens of Glasgow, when receiving that City’s 
_ freedom, that there were benighted persons who still 
believed in the triumph of British arms. ‘‘ There are 
people who mean by an Allied victory that we must com- 
pletely smash the German Army, that we must march to 
Berlin, occupy the capital of the enemy, and dictate terms 
of peace there.” But he regarded this view with some- 
thing approaching contempt, for he added, “I am not 
of that opinion. Those who think that this is the sort 
of victory that we are fighting for are, in my opinion, wrong. 
We are not fighting for that victory, and we shall not 
achieve that victory, so far as I can see. That is not our 
view of victory; that is the German view.” 

In other words, whereas Germany was fighting to beat 
us, we were not fighting to beat her. As additional evi- 
dence of British magnanimity and incidentally of the stone 
“cold feet’? of British War Lords, General Smuts made 
this momentous confession to yet another shivering Glasgow 
audience—shivering, I need hardly say, not because they 
feared the enemy, but because they trembled for the exist- 
ence of their own country under such palsied auspices. 
Mark General Smuts’s words. They explain the enigma 
we are unravelling. They solve the mystery that has 
baffled and beaten so many inquirers. 


“We do not want any indemnity from anybody. 
We want no countries, no annexations. These are 
not the things for which we are fighting.” 


He explained that whereas Germany was fighting to 
kill us, we were fighting to reform Germany. This was 
a plain declaration of policy by a member of a War 
Cabinet containing only five or six Ministers. To suggest 
that General Smuts spoke for himself alone is, on the face 
of it, absurd. Would any man of intelligence and acumen 
incur the responsibility of talking such unmitigated rubbish 
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except as a Government spokesman confident of Govern- 
ment assent? He was in continuous contact with his 
colleagues and knew every thought in their minds. He 
would have been instantly repudiated by the Prime Minister 
had he dared to proclaim so unpopular a policy “ off his 
own bat.’’ There was never a whisper of resentment from 
any of them, still less of repudiation. All were mightily 
relieved that General Smuts should have disclosed the 
dangerous secret that Indemnities were no part of Coalition 
policy. In the face of this public avowal, I feel justified 
in stating, without risking any imputation of breach of 
confidence, that when the previous autumn I had hazarded 
the seemingly trite remark to another member of the 
War Cabinet, ‘‘ Of course Germany will have to pay us 
an indemnity when she loses,” he simply laughed in my face 
and evidently regarded me as a village idiot. 

It was never suggested in those days that Germany 
could not pay—nor was it the reason adduced by General 
Smuts for our ‘“‘magnanimity.” German poverty was 
an afterthought invented in Downing Street and taken 
up by Germany’s friends elsewhere to palliate—justifica- 
tion there could not be—the confidence trick played on the 
British electorate at the last General Election. 

The dates are significant. The Glasgow programme 
of Victory’ and No Indemnity” was unfolded in 
May 1918, a few weeks after the great German offensive 
—which took our War Lords completely unawares—and 
at a moment when there were said to be the usual Anglo- 
German backstairs pourparlers percolating through Dutch 
and other International Jews. The next important date, 
for present purposes, is early October 1918. Between 
May and October—between the Defeatist declaration at 
Glasgow and the negotiations preceding the Armistice— 
the situation had been transformed by a series of Allied 


victories so admirable in conception, so perfect in execu- . 


tion and so decisive in results as to savour of the miraculous. 
In the middle of July, Hindenburg and Ludendorff had 
been confident of smashing the Allies and capturing Paris 
—incidentally driving the British Armies into the sea: 
that was the German idea of victory despised of General 


Smuts. By the end of September the German General | 


Staff had passed from extreme elation to hopeless collapse 
—-a mood reflected in the German Army as well as the 
German nation, all three being ripe for unconditional 
surrender and ready to accept any terms that might be 
offered them. 
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Germany realized that her single chance of escaping 
her deserts lay in removing the issue from the stricken 
field to the Council Chamber, thus taking it out of the 
hands of Foch, of Haig, of Pétain and of Pershing, whose 
armies were literally devouring the enemy, and getting it 
into the hands of the “ Allied and Associated ’’ politicians. 
Having unsuccessfully appealed to the God of Battles, 
her immediate hope lay with the political gods. For reasons 
best known to herself, the good offices of President Wilson 
were invoked, although he had berated the Fatherland more 
offensively than any other foreign orator, and had generally 
given the Germans to understand that he would have no 
truck with the Hohenzollerns, while his Polish policy 
was anathema in Berlin. We may leave aside the question 
whether. President Wilson should have been allowed by 
the Allies who had done the brunt of the fighting to mono- 
polize the ensuing “ negotiations,” as also the vexed ques- 
tion, on which there are two opinions, as to whether he 
brought pressure to bear on the Entente to agree to an 
Armistice, the signing of which has since been condemned 
in more than one quarter. This subject has been acutely 
discussed in the United States, where opinion is sharply — 
divided on everything that President Wilson said or did 
during the war and since. In all probability, just as the 
demi-god view of that potentate which at one time per- . 
meated two Hemispheres was obviously exaggerated, so 
the later demi-devil view may be equally extravagant. 
Englishmen need not stop to sit in judgment on Washington 
politicians. They have quite enough to do in looking after 
their own. For one reason or another, with the acqui- 
escence of our Government, President Wilson was permitted 
to conduct a private and confidential correspondence with 
beaten Germany, which apparently was only disclosed to 
the European Allies on completion, and the White House 
despot summoned the Entente to ‘‘ take it or leave it.” 

The “It” proved to be a large order containing many 
items—to wit, 14+ 5. The purely military question, which 
should have been confined to the soldiers of the belligerents 
and decided by Marshal Foch on the demand of Marshal 
Hindenburg, had been unfortunately merged in political 
matters that did not concern soldiers any more than strategy 
concerned statesmen. During the war, while German 
soldiers had been allowed to usurp the functions of German 
Governments and dictate German policy—of which they 
made a most unholy mess—so Allied and Associated poli- 
ticians had contracted the bad habit of interference in 
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strictly military questions, without any advantage thereby 
accruing to the Allied Armies. They characteristically 
proceeded to muddle a military Armistice by mixing it 
up with politics. President Wilson was primarily respon- 
sible for this egregious blunder, which, however, could at 
any moment have been retrieved by the Allied statesmen 
had they realized whither they were being dragged. It is 
common knowledge that the French and British Armies, 
from the Commanders-in-Chief downwards, favoured an 
Armistice under the circumstances confronting them, 
believing as they did that as much could thus be gained 
as by further fighting. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
directly or indirectly any serious pressure was brought 
to bear on their judgment by President Wilson. But 
then neither Marshal Foch nor Field-Marshal Haig has a 
scintilla of responsibility for the political features of the 
Armistice, nor could they be expected to foresee to what 
_ purposes that instrument would be put by the Allied and 
Associated Governments. It was much later that Marshal 
Foch discovered “‘ Ils vont saboter la victoire.” For this 
development, which has produced a peace chaos only com- 
parable to the war chaos, the Talking Men are as guilty 
as the Fighting Men are innocent. From the moment 
the ‘‘ Cease fire’? sounded on November 11, 1918, the 
destinies of the civilized world passed from those whose skill, 
devotion and heroism had saved it from Kultur to the 
statesmen who were charged with the single duty of con- 
verting the temporary truce into a permanent peace. They 
_ could not be reasonably asked to end all war and to establish 
a Millennium, but they might fairly hope to make any recur- 
rence of the Great War humanly speaking impossible by 
#immobilizing the aggressor so that it would be beyond 
Germany’s power to resume the adventure at any rate 
during the lifetime of the present and perhaps one other 


generation. This unhappily proved too paltry a task for | 


the Megalomaniacs to whom Providence had entrusted the 


faté of the world, and who were above all eager to demon- 


_ strate the vast superiority of Amateur Diplomats, with 
their ‘‘open Covenants openly arrived at,’ over the secret 
and sinister ineptitude of the Old Diplomacy, with its petti- 
fogging aspiration for a Fifty Years’ Peace. 

As a matter of fact, the pass had been sold, as we now 
authoritatively learn, before the signing of the Armistice, 


when the Allies unmurmuringly swallowed the preposterous 


conditions presented to them by the Grand Lama of 
Washington. 


This point has never been grasped either in | %B 
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Europe or in England, but it is made clear by an American 
book which interested parties in and around Downing Street 
and their interested journals are exceedingly anxious that 
the British public should not assimilate. Though primarily 
designed to vindicate President Wilson—in which the author 
is not particularly successful—this volume is emphatically 
a condemnation of the conduct of the Coalition. The 
connection between General Smuts’s disclaimer of Indemnities 
in Glasgow and Mr. Lloyd George’s gratuitous capitulation 
to the Fourteen Points plus Five at a super-secret conclave 
at Versailles that dismal day in November becomes as 
plain as a pikestaff. 

The book to which we owe this revelation is written by 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, one of the economic advisers of 
the American Delegation at the Paris Peace Conference, 
who was also a member of the Economic Drafting Committee 
of the Reparation Commission and finally of the Supreme 
Economic Council.* Like every other American allowed 
to go to Paris, our author was an ardent admirer of his 
President, to whose influence he ascribes any virtues the 
treaty contains as the result of strenuous and righteous 
warfare against the avarice of the Allies, for whom, however, 
Mr. Baruch is prepared to make allowances, as they had 
suffered a much stiffer dose of the war than the relatively 
detached United States. Indeed, his introduction is mainly 
an explanation of—for the benefit of the American public— 
if not an excuse for, the ‘‘ unreasonableness ”’ of those who 
had borne the heat and burden of the day in adopting a 
different attitude towards a ruthless enemy from the 
philosophic calm of the American President. Mr. Wilson 
is represented as having done all that was possible to temper 
the wind to the shorn German lamb. As our author puts 
it: “I believe that every fair-minded man who can speak 
familiarly on the subject will agree that the repression and 
minimizing of the vengeful elements in the treaty were 
due in largest measure to Woodrow Wilson and the high 
purposes he set for ultimate attainment. The treaty may 
not embrace all he desires, but I believe that it embodies 
all that could have been obtained.” In a somewhat 
ominous passage he adds: “It is a fundamental mistake 
to assume that the treaty ends where it really begins. 
The signing of the document on June 28, 1919, at Versailles 
did not complete its history ; it really beganit. The measure 
of its worth lies in the processes of its execution and the 


* The Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections of the Treaty, by 
*Bernard M. Baruch. Harper & Brothers, London, 1920, 12s. 6d. net. 
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spirit in which it is carried out by all of the parties to the — 
contract.” This and the further description of the Repara- 
tion Commission as “a flexible instrument”? may console 
not a few Europeans for the recent elimination of President 
Wilson from further participation in their affairs through 
the drastic action of his own compatriots, who exhibit as 
little confidence as the Old World in the wisdom of Wilsonian 
policies. Englishmen must, however, demur to the baseless 
insinuation that the British Government went to Paris in 
a “ vengeful’? mood or with the purpose of imposing that 


“Carthaginian ”’ peace of which Mr. Keynes & Co. have - 


prated, probably as a matter of tactics in the hope of still 
further relaxing the dangerously indulgent terms accorded 
to Germany, who is already raising her head and will, before 
the world is many years older, raise her helmet for another 
war, of which the unconscionable Bernhardi is advertising 
himself as the prophet. 

The spirit in which British statesmanship entered upon 
the peace negotiations is sufficiently indicated by (1) General 
Smuts’s Glasgow speech already quoted ; (2) General Smuts’s 
role in Paris as Mr. Lloyd George’s right-hand man; 
(3) the selection as British Plenipotentiaries of men incapable 
of hurting a fly; (4) the presence in Paris at the most 
critical stage of the Conference of Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Lansbury, who were 
brought over to reinforce the vicious pro-German entourage 
of the British Prime Minister; (5) Mr. Lloyd George’s 
desertion of M. Clemenceau on most vital matters; (6) the 
generally shabby treatment of France, especially in con- 
nection with her strategic frontier; (7) the exclusion of 
Mr. Hughes, the robust Australian Prime Minister—feared 
by the Germans for obvious reasons—from all inner Councils ; 
(8) the meeting of the British Imperial War Cabinet in 
Paris before the treaty was signed, so that his colleagues 
might share the Prime Minister’s responsibility and culp- 
abilities for an emasculate document against which Marshal 
Foch vehemently protested; (9) the campaign against 
Marshal Foch in the British Delegation and the opposition 
offered to that great soldier’s proposals by the British War 
_ Office. And so one might go on ad infinitum. But it is 
unnecessary, because Mr. Baruch supplies us with positive 
refutation of his allegation. The matter is of capital im- 
portance, for it goes to the root of the good faith which 
theoretically exists between the Government and _ the 
governed under Democracy, which may be more correctly 
defined as “the dishing of the People (with a capital P)e 
by the politicians.” 
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The ‘‘ 900,000 dead Englishmen and colonials ; 1,300,000 
dead Frenchmen and the bodies of hundreds of thousands of 
other Allies,” upon whom Mr. Baruch is eloquent, cannot be 
restored to life, any more than the 1,700,000 maimed French- 
men and the corresponding number of permanently disabled 
Britons can be renewed. But at least so inordinately rich a 
country as Germany—possessing boundless mineral wealth * 
and a people who are only happy when labouring—could 
make good both the damage inflicted on the countries invaded 
with the deliberate design of destruction, as also the costs 


‘incurred by other Powers brought to the verge of bankruptcy 


by the gigantic effort required to save themselves and one 
another from Prussian Junkerism. It was not extravagant 
to hope that one common purpose would animate all Allied 
and Associated statesmen assembled in Paris in seeking 


this elementary justice, while expediency demanded the 


exaction of the uttermost farthing from the aggressor. 
No one had stated the case more forcibly than Mr. Lloyd 
George, who, as a vaunted “ political strategist,”’ recognized 
that were there any faltering on this score there would be 
no Coalition majority and consequently no Peace Conference 
for lovers of limelight. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Novem- 
ber 29, 1918, when the Prime Minister was seeking a mandate 
for Paris, he pointed out : ‘‘ When Germany defeated France 
she made France pay. That is the principle which she 
herself has established. There is absolutely no doubt about 
the principle. and that is the principle we should proceed 
upon, that Germany must pay the costs of the war up to 
the limit of her capacity to do so.” A week later Mr. Lloyd 
George stimulated the electorate with a statement of policy 
and aims in which he said, “ All the European Allies have 
accepted the principle that the Central Powers must pay 
the costs of the war up to the limit of their capacity.” 
On the eve of the polls, so that no shade of a shadow of © 
doubt might linger in the minds of any elector of either sex, 
he issued a final manifesto of six points, including “ fullest 
indemnities from Germany.” Of the effect upon his colleagues 
of these categorical declarations, one need only recall the 
historic utterance of Sir Eric Geddes to the people of Cam- 
bridge, who had been somewhat concerned about his 
attitude. ‘“‘ We will get out of her (i.e. Germany) all you 
can squeeze out of a lemon and a bit more. ... I will 
squeeze her until you can hear the pips squeak.” On the 

*A single German coalfield (Rhenish-Westphalia), if we may believe the 


official pre-war German estimate, contains enough coal to pay for the aggregate 
Allied costs of four Great Wars. 
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same occasion the same orator declared, ‘I will strip 
Germany as she has stripped Belgium.” 

Contrast these statements with General Smuts’s Glasgow 
programme of “‘ No Victory” and ‘‘ No Indemnity.” It is 
arguable that as the Allied Armies had meanwhile gained 
sensational victories placing the Allied Governments in 
a position to impose what indemnities they pleased, the 
Defeatist policy had been replaced by one more in accordance 
with the facts and the temper of the British people, and that 
we should be grateful to the Prime Minister for discarding his 
half-hearted lieutenant. So we might, had he done s0, 
Unfortunately, according to the American view—and the 
American view ultimately prevailed at the Peace Conference 
and inspired the treaty—when Mr. Lloyd George spoke at 
Newcastle and other Ministers amok’ elsewhere, 
Great Britain was actually pledged by the action of her 
Government not to seek Indemnities from Germany. 

The battle opened behind the scenes with the constitu- 
tion of the Commission in February 1919—each nation being 
invited to file a statement of its principles. Mr. Baruch 
tells us, “The American principles were based on pre- 
Armistice negotiations as to what were to be the ‘ terms of 
peace.’ President Wilson in his Fourteen Points had 
originally stipulated for healing acts to repair the structure 
and validity of international law and for the restoration 


of invaded areas. Before accepting these terms the Allies 


stated that by restoration they understood ‘ that compen- 
sation will be made by Germany for all damage done to 


the civilian population of the Allies and their property. 


by the aggression of Germany, by land, by sea, and from 
the air.” We would give not a little to know the name of 
the highly placed criminal who drafted this wickedly 
ambiguous phrase. Our author adds, “ This interpretation 
had been accepted by the United States and by Germany,” 
and in accordance with it the American delegates prepared 
and filed a statement of reparation principles which involved 
“ (1) That Germany make good the damage resulting directly 
from acts clearly in violation of international law, such as 
the breach of the Treaty of Neutrality in favour of Belgium, 
illegal treatment of prisoners of war, etc. ; (2) that Germany 
make good her pre-Armistice agreement as to compensation 
for all damage to the civilian population and their property, 
this being construed by the American delegation to mean 


direct physical damage to property of non-military character 


and direct physical injury to civilians.” 
This attitude must have been a severe shock, as well as 
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a painful surprise, to the European Commissioners who had 
not participated in the pre-Armistice negotiations, because 
precluding any demand for war costs apart from reparation 
for direct damage to civilians. The other delegations, we 
are told, filed more general statements holding Germany 
responsible “for all the loss and damage, direct and 
indirect,’ resulting from her wrongful act in making war. 
According to the American view, ‘“‘ because of the acceptance 
of the Fourteen Points,” only reparation of damage “ should 
be collected and not the costs of the war.’ This is the 
first time, so far as we are aware, that the British people 
have been authoritatively informed that by accepting the 
Fourteen Points our Government debarred themselves 
from asking for war costs from Germany. If sound, the 
contention places the Coalition in an invidious light, and 
would appear to demand some explanation from the Prime 
Minister, who fought the General Election as though the 
only moot point was Germany’s capacity to pay—there 
was no whisper of any moral or positive disability in our 
seeking payment. If Mr. Baruch be correct, this is one of 
the ugliest episodes in the history of Political Strategy. 
Our author thus states the issue: ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George 
had just been re-elected to power on a platform of collecting 
from Germany the costs of the war, ‘shilling for shilling 
and ton for ton.’ The American programme absolutely 
opposed this, and would have brought little reparation to 
the British Dominions. That for Great Britain would have 
been limited to shipping losses and damages from aerial 
raids.”’ Therefore the “argument in favour of war costs 
was led by the British delegation, comprising Mr. Hughes, 
Premier of Australia, Lord Sumner and Lord Cunliffe. 
It was natural that the British should have vigorously sup- 


‘ported the inclusion of war costs.” It was. It is satisfactory 


to learn that other Allies keenly interested in the narrow 
American interpretation of reparation, such as ravaged 
France and Serbia, rallied to the British view, despite the 
temptation dangled before them by the Americans in the 
shape of an apportionment of German payments giving, e.g., 
France 43 per cent. and the British Empire only 19 per cent., 
while under the British scheme (including war costs) France 
would obtain 24 per cent., the British Empire 40 per cent., 
and other Powers in proportion to the total expenditure 
incurred, The reason our Allies preferred our policy to that 
of the Americans was because, according to Mr. Baruch, 
theirs “‘seemed to involve a sparing of Germany against 
which their public opinion revolted.”” The author adds: 
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It is but fair to say that the arguments presented by the English and French 
delegations, which were more active than others, were based upon cogent reasons, 
The English contention, of course, was influenced by the mandate that had 
been given by their people in the election following the Armistice. As a legal 
basis for this claim the British contended that they had agreed to make peace 
not merely on the President’s Fourteen Points, but upon the principles enunciated 
in his subsequent addresses. They further contended that among these prin. 
ciples was the declaration that the settlement should be based on the justice of 
each item of the treaty. Mr. Hughes in particular argued with force that the 
reparation clauses of the treaty would not be just unless they provided an adequate 
reparation for the heavy losses in blood and treasure which had been incurred 
by the British Dominions, even though these Dominions had been spared from 
actual physical destruction. He was earnestly supported by Lord Sumner, 
one of the recognized leading jurists of Great Britain. Both Mr. Hughes and 
Lord Sumner also likened the situation of Great Britain to that of Belgium, 
on the ground that Great Britain’s war costs had resulted from Germany's 
breach of the Treaty of Neutrality of Belgium, to which treaty Great Britain 
was a party. 


The French argument in favour of including war costs 
rested chiefly, apart from its inherent justice, upon the 
following clause in the Armistice Agreement of November 1], 
1918: ‘‘ With the reservation that any future claims and 
demands of the Allies and the United States of America 
remain unaffected, the following financial conditions are’ 
required : reparation for damage done.” 

This clause was followed by provisions dealing with 
German public securities, Russian and Rumanian gold, ete, 
the French claiming that as this general reservation occurred 
subsequently to the correspondence between the Allies, 
the United States and Germany upon the terms of peace, 
the Allies were ‘‘free to present any claim for reparation 
which they saw fit.” The Americans dissented, and as the 
Allied representatives on the Commission could not accept 
the American view, the Americans proposed to solve the 
deadlock by referring ‘‘ the question of the inclusion of war 
costs . . . without prejudice to the Supreme Council,” alias 
the Big Four. | 

_ This dismal, not to say tragic, affair (the exemption of 
Germany from paying the costs of the wicked war she s0 
wantonly provoked, spells ruin to more than one Ally and 
brings another war on the horizon) at least enables the 
British Empire to learn at last what it owes to the unswerving 
devotion of the Australian Prime Minister, who, it will be 
remembered, had been deliberately excluded by the War 
Cabinet (of which Colonel Hankey was the Secretary) from 
any cognizance of the pre-Armistice negotiations until it 
was too late for him to do more than register an unavailing 
protest, for which he was denounced and derided by the 
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Downing Street Press. To-day his sagacity in resenting 
Great Britain’s acceptance of the Fourteen Points is super- 
abundantly vindicated, while the Fourteen Points are the 
common laughing-stock. Mr. Hughes had good reason for 
distrusting the Supreme Council, dominated by President 
Wilson with the aid of his acolyte, Mr. Lloyd George. 

According to Mr. Baruch, who is a scrupulously fair 
and even generous chronicler, ‘‘ Mr. Hughes, earnest and 
sincere, fighting to the last for war costs, attempted to force 
a vote (in the Reparation Commission) prior to this reference 
to the Supreme Council. He was confident that this would 
have shown the American delegation as a minority of one. 
But this motion was lost, and the vital issue forthwith 
referred to the Supreme Council without any record of the 
attitude of the various delegations. At the moment, 
President Wilson was on the ocean—between his two visits 
to Paris—but he wirelessed, instructing the American 
delegation to ‘dissent, and, if necessary, dissent publicly, 
from a procedure which ‘is clearly inconsistent with what 
we deliberately led the enemy to expect and cannot now 
honourably alter simply because we have the power.’ ”’ 
The miserable sequel is thus narrated : 


Fortified by this vigorous support from the President, the American 
delegates, in informal conference, were able shortly to secure the acquiescence 
of Mr. Lloyd George (our italics), M. Clemenceau and M. Orlando in the funda- 
mental principle originally enunciated by the American delegation. This was 
that Germany’s reparation obligations were to be determined in accordance with 
the fair construction of the Allies’ pre-Armistice declaration and that such 
construction excluded imposing upon Germany the “costs of the war,” but 
was limited to what may be called actual damage. 


We are not here concerned with the attitude of the 
French or the Italian Prime Ministers, who are exclusively 
accountable to their own people. France had sustained 
such appalling damage, the bill for which ran into such huge 
figures, that her interest in ‘‘ war costs’’ was secondary. 
But M. Clemenceau made no concealment of his astonishment 
that British statesmen should be so eager to spare Germany, 


and when, at the eleventh hour, complete outsiders such 


as Mr. Edwin Montagu (Secretary of State for India) were 
imported into the controversy to whittle down the Allied 
claims generally, he was yet more amazed. There is no 
greater patriot in France than The Tiger, who passionately 
loves his own country, and, as an intelligent lover of France, 
admires and appreciates ours and did all that mortal man 
could do to save us from ourselves at the Peace Conference, 
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or rather from our statesmen, and to make them realize 
that kindness to Kultur is merely cruelty to civilization, 
All of no avail. By this time Mr. Lloyd George’s megalo- 


mania had reached the point of conceiving that he wag | 


cast for the part of “the Castlereagh ”’ of Versailles—without 
possessing any of Castlereagh’s qualifications. 

One question remains. Assuming for the moment the 
correctness of the American contention that the acceptance 
of the Fourteen Points involved such dire consequences and 
that the British Prime Minister had no option except to 


bow once more to President Wilson’s ruling, Mr. Lloyd 


George’s admirers have still to explain why “ the man who 


won the war’ allowed the Fourteen Points to be tacked — 


on to the Armistice. And if these wretched “ Points” 
excluded Indemnities, why was there not express reservation 
by the Allies on this subject, as there had been upon the 
Freedom of the Seas, which was equally part of the original 
Wilsonian programme—peculiarly popular in Berlin—but 
unceremoniously cut out at the Armistice negotiations ? 
If Freedom of the Seas could be thus easily excluded, why 
were not Indemnities for war costs included? President 
Wilson would no more have been able to fight the one issue 
than the other. Why not, indeed? The explanation may 
conceivably lie in the quotation at the head of this article: 
“We do not want any Indemnity from anybody.” But in 
that case, how did Indemnities become a leading plank in 
the Coalition platform at the subsequent General Election ? 
We give it up. At any rate, we now know the precise date 
when the pass was sold and by whom it was sold, though 
we can form no idea as to why it was sold, nor can we guess 
at the price paid for this treason to the British Empire. 


L. J. MAxsE 
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